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MUSINGS UPON THE ENGLISH AND THE 
GERMAN SUBJUNCTIVE 


One of the earliest language problems to puzzle me was the 
power of the past subjunctive to point to the future, as in “I 
should be greatly disappointed if he didn’t come.” It was not 
till much later that I learned that in older English and older 
German the past subjunctive, like the past indicative, could 
point to the past, differing only in that it represented the 
statement as contrary to fact: Drihten, gif Su waere her naere 
min brodor dead (John, XI, 32, Corpus MS., about A. D. 
1000) = Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died 
(literally had not become dead). 

After I learned this, it became clear that the term “past 
subjunctive” had at least once a certain justification—it once 
could point to the past. But there were plenty of mysteries 
left to solve. 

In Gothic, the oldest Germanic language, the past subjunc- 
tive could point to the past or to the present or the future. 
Which is older, past or future meaning? As older records are 
lacking we have to think out the problem 

It seems natural that the past subjunctive originally pointed 
to the past. Its form shows that. The Germanic peoples, as 
other members of the Indo-European family, employed the sub- 
junctive suffix with the different tense forms. 

The past subjunctive developed almost of necessity a new 
subjunctive meaning that had not previously lain in the sub- 
junctive. The old English sentence quoted above, “Gif Su 
were her n@ere min brodor dead,” meant originally “If thou 
couldst have been here, my brother might not have died.” In such 
past subjunctives lies the idea of unreality so that the past sub- 
junctive gradually came to be associated with this idea. This 
new development represented a new gain in expressive power. 

At first there was a limitation to the usefulness of this new 
form. It was used only for reference to the past. But it was 
soon felt that such an expressive form must be made available 
for reference to the present or the future. In Gothic, the 
oldest Germanic language, this past subjunctive was already 
sometimes employed with reference to the present or the future. 
How could a past subjunctive acquire the power to point to the 
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present or the future? The Austrian scholar Marty in such cases 
speaks of an “inner form.” Within the past tense form that 
was associated with the past was an inner form that expressed 
unreality. Marty’s expression, “inner form’ contains a great 
deal of truth in figurative language. The past subjunctive be- 
came so intimately associated with the idea of unreality that 
the idea of the past could at times entirely disappear. With a 
favorable context this form could refer to the present or the 
future. This is the situation in Gothic. At this period Gothic 
kann (=English can) was already used as a present indicative, 
but in the prehistoric period it was a regular past indicative. Even 
today English can has the form of the old prehistoric past tense 
can. Its third person is like the first. This is the characteristic 
form of the past tense, as in “I ran,” “he ran.” But can today 
in spite of its form is felt as a present tense. Thus things are 
not always what they seem to be. Altho the Gothic past sub- 
junctive had the form of past tense, it sometimes referred to the 
present or the future. 

Another development later facilitated this development. 
In Old English and Old German two new tenses came into use— 
the present perfect and the past perfect. As soon as the past 
perfect indicative came into use, its subjunctive began to be 
used instead of the past subjunctive as a clearer form for refer- 
ence to the past. This left the past subjunctive free for reference 
to the present or the future. Today only a few scholars know 
that the past subjunctive once pointed to the past. Its form, the 
form of the past tense—should remind us that things are not al- 
ways what they seem. It is past in form, but present or future in 
meaning. 

The use of the past perfect subjective for reference to the 
past when it was desired to express unreality was generally 
felt by the German and the English people as a step forward. 
By Germans it was felt as such an improvement that it was ex- 
tended to the defective modal auxiliaries: Ich kénnte (present 
time) es tun. Ich hdtte es tun kinnen (past time). But before 
this could take place another development had to precede. 
In older German and English the modal auxiliaries were de- 
fective verbs. They had only two tenses, present and past. In 
German there arose a desire to use the modal auxiliaries in all 
the tenses employed in other verbs. Today the German modal 
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auxiliaries have all the indicative and subjunctive tenses. Of 
course the past perfect subjunctive became possible after the 
past perfect indicative came into use: Ich hdite es tun kinnen. 

None of the compound tense forms of the modal auxiliaries 
found in German are possible in English. The modal auxiliaries 
in English still have only two tenses, present and past. In 
English the modal auxiliaries have in fact not even preserved 
the tenses that they once had. Might and should, tho past tense 
forms, cannot of themselves point to the past. Also would 
and could cannot be freely used for reference to the past. The 
English modal auxiliaries usually all point to the future. They 
are for the most part subjunctive forms. A past tense form that 
points to the future must be a subjunctive. They have in general 
lost their indicative force. 

As far as I know no one has discussed in a scientific and 
historical treatise the important developments that have taken 
place and are still taking place here in English and German. 
Some of these developments at least seem so clearly defined that 
we can see just what has happened. 

In this discussion we must carefully distinguish between 
form and meaning. In the preceding paragraphs we have seen 
that the meaning of verbal forms does not always correspond 
to their form. In “Das kann nicht sein” kann is a present in- 
dicative form, but it hasn’t a bit of indicative meaning. It is 
evident that it is a present subjunctive in force. This is all 
the more remarkable because there is alongside of it a clear 
present subjunctive form, kénne. In very many cases we cannot 
use kinne at all as a present subjunctive, especially in principal 
propositions, altho kann is here widely used as a present sub- 
junctive. Our grammarians obscure the situation by calling 
kann here a present indicative. These same grammarians freely 
admit that kann was once a past tense which has developed the 
force of a present tense although it has kept its old past form. 
It is high time that they learn that kann is an old present indi- 
cative form that often performs the function of the present 
subjunctive. In other words, kann, though originally a past 
indicative, gradually developed into a present indicative, and 
is now often used as a present subjunctive. 

But of course kann still often has the force of a present in- 
dicative: Hans kann schreiben. Here kann expresses a plain 
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simple fact. It indicates that Hans possesses the ability to 
write. Kann, however, expresses not an act but only the pos- 
sibility of an act. Altho it has a good deal of concrete force 
there is in its meaning the germ of abstract subjunctive force: 
Hans kann jeden Augenblick da sein. Similarly in English: 
We can expect opposition from vested interests. In these two 
sentences there isn’t in kann and can a vestige of indicative 
force. In meaning the forms are pure subjunctives. The sub- 
junctive force of the modal auxiliaries is much more common in 
English, but it is to be found also in German, as can be seen in 
this example. 

The difference of development in German and English seems 
to me to have been caused by the fact that German has pre- 
served the old concrete indicative meanings of the modal aux- 
iliaries better than English. On the other hand, English has 
cultivated the subjunctive germs which lie everywhere in the 
meaning of these forms. Germans feeling strongly the concrete 
indicative force in these auxiliary verbs followed the urge to 
employ with these verbs all the indicative forms used with 
other verbs, so that to the two original indicative tenses four 
more were added. This development strengthened the indica- 
tive force in all the verbs of this group. In English, on the other 
hand, the subjunctive force was growing stronger all the time, 
so that there arose no tendency to employ new indicative tense 
forms. In fact, the indicative force has for centuries been declin- 
ing. 

As our English modal auxiliaries all usually point to the fu- 
ture, we can use them for reference to the past only when we 
place after them a dependent perfect infinitive, which performs 
the function of directing the mind to the past: ““He might come” 
(future), but ““He might have come (Past time). The Germans 
have experimented with this construction: Er kénnte es getan 
haben =He might have done it. In this construction even clear 
indicative forms have clear subjunctive force: Er kann den 
Brief geschrieben haben = He may have written the letter. This 
construction has not attained wide use in German because the 
tendency was stronger to create indicative forms. It seems 
very convenient to a German to say: Ich kann, konnte, habe 
gekonnt, hatte gekonnt, werde kinnen. In earlier years it seemed 
also to me a great and valuable richness of form. Today it 
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seems to me that the Germans have thrown away a golden 
opportunity. 

For many years it seemed incomprehensible to me that our 
forefathers allowed our modal auxiliaries to lose their old indi- 
cative functions, while the Germans increased theirs. It was 
only after many years of unsuccessful investigation that it 
dawned upon me that our loss has become a gain. The old 
growth had to be cleared away before the new could thrive. 
The almost complete loss of the old indicative force in these 
modal auxiliaries made it possible to develop clear subjunctive 
force. The loss of indicative forms was not a real loss. There 
are plenty of them to express our thought. Instead of J could” 
(past indic.), etc. we can say, “‘I was able,’”’ etc. In our modern 
life we have to do not only with facts but also with all kinds of 
conceptions. Our numerous new modal auxiliaries with their 
many shades of subjunctive meaning are not waning construc- 
tions, as I once thought them to be, but fine modern means of 
expression that enable us to convey our thought and feeling 
accurately and color them properly. 

GEORGE O. CURME 
Northwestern University 








THE USE OF OLD ENGLISH ‘SWA’ AS A PSEUDO- 
PRONOUN 


I. Pronominal ‘as’ and ‘so’ in New English 


In New English, as and so are never bona fide pronouns, 
although they are often used with pronominal force. Such 
instances fall into four categories: 


(1) Those in which as or so points back to a previous sub- 
stantive element: 
(a) Toa nounal object: 
He is a righteous man that does justice when to do so is made 


infamous.—J. Taylor: Holy Living 


(b) Toa nounal attribute: 


What is that loss you mention? 

O, term it not so.—Congreve: The Old Bachelor—(2:13) 

His father, Henry DeMille, was a noted dramatist, as is his 
brother, William C. DeMille.—Baltimore Sun 


(c) To a substantive clause: 
It has been said that skepticism is a hindrance to progress. Buckle 
does not think so. 
(2) Those in which as or so indicates the listing of a bill 
of particulars: 
Ex: So spake the Chieftain: ‘‘ Lay the lances down!”’ 


In neither of these two types is there any evidence of so 
being a pronoun any more than in similar instances of Latin 
ita and sic. In every case, the basic signification of as and so,— 
namely, the modal,—is apparent. 


(3) Those in which as is the second arm of a correlation with 
such or same. 


In such instances as has taken on substantive coloring, 
largely because the clause in which it originally appeared has 
been reduced to an ellipsis. A restoration of the circumlocution 
will make the adverbial quality evident: 
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1. As many children as come will be fed.= As many children as the children 
who come are many will be fed. 

2. Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have I give unto thee.=such 
gifts as the gifts which I have are such, etc. 


In both of the above, as is an adverb of degree. The as-so 
correlative pair is invariably accepted as one involving degree; 
the such-as correlation pairs it, except that in the latter the 
notion of comparison has faded into one of description. In 
the following sentence, the idea of comparison is suggested by 
way of an implied subsequent clause in which as serves as an 
adverb of degree: 


1. I never saw so large a tree (as this tree is large) 
2. Ineversaw suchalargetree(as " " * * ) 


One may safely conclude, therefore, that this second-arm as 
in the such-as or same-as correlation is merely an adverb of 
degree. 


(4) Those in which the speaker has erroneously used as 
instead of the ordinary relative: 
(a) It’s that Pryer as I can’t abide.—Mrs. Jupp in S. Butler’s 
Way of All Flesh 


In such cases, the speaker conceives of as as a pronoun. 


II. Proto-types in Old English 
Examples of each of these four substantival uses are at hand 
in Old English: 
(1) LWS. 1, 224: 
zt man fiftene peningas and et horse healf swa. (This Bosworth- 


Toller labels a ‘demonstrative pronoun,’ but Thorpe translates it: 
“for a man fifteen pence, and for a horse half as much.’) 


(2) BH. 31, 27 ff: 


Swa se witga be bam cwep, ‘Man bid acenned of Iudan, and he weal- 
dep eallum peodum.’ 


(So the prophet spoke concerning him. A man shall be born of Judah 
and shall rule over all nations.—Morris) 


(3) SB. 143: 


pet wyt englas ealle gesawon 
heofona wuldor, swylce swa Su me er her scrife 


(heaven’s glory, such as thou here didst provide.—Thorpe) 
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(4) Chr. 578, 13: 
and yrfan hi swa hi wyrde witan 
(Let those inherit whom they know worthy.—Thorpe) 


Types 1 and 2 need not detain us. By most authorities, such 
cases are recognized as adverbs with slight or considerable 
pronominal coloring by way of a fore- or back reference.! 

In Type 3, the swa of the combinations swylce-swa and same- 
swa is to be compared with the as in similar New English cor- 
relations (see above); in Old English, too, the swa is an ad- 
verb of degree in such cases. Type 3 is important, though, as 
suggesting a theory for the origin of Type 4, in which swa has 
the full force of a pronoun. It may have resulted from the lop- 
ping off of a complete indefinite pronominal adjective; in that 
event, one is to suppose an earlier: 

and yrfan hi (swa hwylc) swa hi wyrde witan 
(and let those whomsoever they think worthy 
inherit) 


A case of such wearing-down appears in Old Saxon 
Hel. 4385: 


thann sculun tharod helito barn, 
elitheoda, kuman alle tesamne 
libbeandero liudeo, so huat so gio an 

thesumu liohte uuarth firiho afodid 


(whatsoever of living folk, of mankind, 
was at any time born to this light) 


where, in the Cotton Manuscript, the so huat so is replaced by so. 

That is one possibility. Another is that the Type 4 cases 
may be the result of sentences built on the swylc—swa model, 
but with various pronouns (or pronominal adjectives) replacing 
swylc, such as the intensive i/ca* or demonstratives and per- 


1 Here coloring may be adjectival, adverbial, or verbal, as well as substan- 
tival: 
He is well, and so is she. 
Sang then the birds, and so sang she. 
Uncle must go, and so must you. 
? Compare BH. 197, 27: 


Se welega man p#m munte gesette pone ilcan 
swa swa he hatte. (bestowed on the hill the same name as he was called) 


also LAS. 158; 14, 1: do mon pet ilce, swa hit er beforan cwxd. 
(the same as it is previously stated) 
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sonals like se and he. With the notion of comparison absent, 
the adverbial force of swa might easily become so thin as to 
make the adverb look like an actual pronoun. 


III. Substantive ‘swa’ in other Germanic dialects 


In the Sprachschatz (Grein-Koéhler), several cases are cited 
as “gleich unsere alteren so das pron. rel. vertreten.” Unfor- 
tunately, all the cases listed are open to debate. In the other 
Germanic dialects, however, certain cases of the modal adverb 
standing for the substantive appear to be indisputable. In 
Old Saxon, for example, se appears to be interchangeable with 
the relative the. 

Hel. 1549: ' 

So is thes alles gehuuat the thu 
odrun geduos lithun te leobe. 


(so ist das alles auch, was du den andern 
thust den Leuten zu Liebe) 


In the Cotton Manuscript, so is substituted for the. 
In Old High German, a characteristic example is 


Hild. 34: 
want her do ar arme wuntane bouga 
cheisuringu gitan so imo se der chuning gap. 
(He unwound from his arm the 
winding rings, of kaiser gold 
wrought, that the king had given 
him—Gummere’) 


Otfrid III, 10, 44 is typical of a great many cases in that Old 
High German classic. 


nu werden al thio dati, so thu mih 

hiar nu bati. (So soll nun alles das 

gescheh’n, was du von mir gebeten hatte. 
—Kelle) 


* Piper, though, reads ‘wie’, and translates the passage: ‘Wand er da vom 
Arme gewundene Ringe, von einem Kaisserring gemacht, wie ihm sie der Konig 
gab.’ If this translation is accepted, the Hildebrand passage closely tracks 
HP. 6, 21: 

Forgif us... .lices wunda and mandada, swe 
we mildum wid pe, zlmihtigum gode, oft abyl- 
gead (Forgive us our sins of the body and 
misdeeds, according as we have transgressed 


against thee.) 
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But here, too, wie might be used: ‘even as thou hast prayed of 
me.’ 

Middle High German has at times so, also, (alse als) and 
sam (alsam) to make up for its lack of a regular relative pro- 
noun. 

In New High German, so continued to be used indifferently 
with the pronoun as late as Wieland and Klopstock. For exam- 
ple, in Der Neue Teutsche Merkur II, 11(1793): Ueber teutschen 
Patriotismus, Wieland writes: 

“durch die Verdienste, so sie sich 

von jeher . . . . erwoben, durch die Hoch- 
actung und Belohnungen, so sie allen 
Kiinsten und Talenten, die Freystatt 

so sie den Ungliicklichen, und die 
Vergniigungen .. . . so sie den Gliicklich- 
en anbot.” 


In the final edition (Sammtl. Werke, 1797: Bd. 29, P. 479), 
the so in each case has been replaced by wie, thus showing that 
Wieland had felt the so, not as a substantive, but as an adverb. 
But in at least one passage in the 1797 edition (SW: Bd. 30: 
56, 20), he retains so from his earlier edition (1784): 


“die Geschicklichkeit in Manoeuvriren, 
so er bey dieser Unternehmung bewiesen.’”* 


The Messias of Klopstock (1800) shows a number of cases 
of so used pronominally: 
V: 271: Den, so vor Abraham war..... 


411: Und das Volk, so ihm gleichet ..... 
484: Also sagte der Mann, so dem Tode rief war..... 


Thus it is evident that in the Old Saxon period, as well as 
in all three stages of High German, so was used substantively, 
as a relative pronoun. But the fact that many of these cases 
can be rendered by the adverb of manner, shows that the so 
is merely a substitute for the relative rather than an actual pro- 
noun. 


IV. Cases of Old English ‘swa’ allegedly substantive 


An eminent authority tells us that as (eal swa, alse, als, ase) 
“has been used with the force of a relative pronoun since the 


* IT am indebted to Dr. W. L. Kurrelmeyer for the examples above. 
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end of the twelfth century,” and “as an ordinary relative it is 
found in standard English up to the eighteenth century.’”® 
In our own day, its use in written English is confined to low 
and broguish conversation such as is found in British novels; 
compare, for example, those of Samuel Butler and George 
Meredith (see above, p. 7). In America, it is not often heard, 
even in the conversation of the uneducated classes.® 

No Old English grammarian, of those the writer has exam- 
ined, makes mention of swa in his list of substitutes for the rela- 
tive pronoun. Wright does not include the modal adverb in 
either his Old or Middle English Grammar under the section 
devoted to the relative pronoun, although he does list so in 
the Middle High German Grammar under substitutes for the 
relative pronoun. The obvious inference is, that such cases in 
Old and Middle English, especially in the former period, are 
excessively rare. Old English lexicographers and translators 
have been too ready to render these pseudo-substantives as 
pronouns. Many such may be retained as adverbs, if the pre- 
dicate verb is taken absolutely; in others, the sense demands an 
adverb rather than a pronoun. 

All the cases in the Sprachschatz are regular modal cases or 
adverbs of degree in correlation with swylc. They are as 
follows: 


1. SB. 102: 


sculon wit ponne ztsomne sidan brucan 
swylcra yrm%a, swa pu unc her er scrife 


(Shall we then together afterwards par- 
take of such miseries as thou to us hast 
ere assigned?—Thor pe) 


5 Kock, E. A. The English Relative Pronoun. Lund, 1897. 

* The only case I have discovered in keeping with Kock’s remark about the 
use of as in standard English, is one found in Florio’s translation of Montaigne 
(“Of the Cannibals”): 


“They are yet in that happy estate as 
they desire no more than what their 
natural necessities direct them.” 


Kock may mean cases like Richard ITI (II:4): “Such news as grieves me to 
report ....” or News Item: “‘ Augusta, as will be remembered, had disclosed 
the plot.” But these are not “ordinary relatives.” (See above, pp. 1-2). 
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2. Dan. 62: 
gestrudan gestreona under stanhlidum, 
swilc eall swa pa eorlas agan sceoldon 
(They plundered the treasure under the 
walls, all such as those earls possessed. 
—Kennedy. Grein ‘alles was’) 


Both the above are used in the correlation swylc-swa. The ad- 
verbial character of swa in such cases has already been explained. 


3. Beow. 1396: 
pys dogor pu gepyld hafa 
weana gehwylces, swa ic pe wene to. 


(This day show steadfastness in 
the face of each of they sorrows, 
as [according as] I expect of thee.) 


This is merely a modal; it is so rendered by Earl, Garnett, 
Gummere, Hall, Heyne, Kock, and Moncrieff. 


4. Gen. 555: 
git ne lestan wel 
hwilc zrende, swa he easten hider 
on pysne sid sended 


(ye refuse to do His bidding, as 
He hath sent commandment hither 
from the East.—Kennedy) 


Why the authors of the Sprachschatz have used a pronoun 
here is hard to understand. The modal signification of swa 
becomes evident, if the clause is viewed in the light of a modi- 
fier of do. 


5. Dan. 157: 
pet him engel godes eall asegde, 
swa his mandrihten gemzted weard 


(and an angel of the Lord rehearsed 
to him all the dream, even as the king 
had dreamed it.) 


Here the verb is impersonal; mandrihten is accusative. Roughly, 
it is ‘told him all, as it had been envisioned (to) his king.’ 


6. SB. 151: 


ealles, swa mycles, swa pu me sealdest 


(for ali so much as thou here givest me. 
—Thorpe) 
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Although Latin indefinite pronouns were sometimes turned 
into Old English by a correlative adjectival pair, that fact does 
not change the character of the swa cases: considered apart 
from the adjective (here miceles), they are adverbs of degree. 


7. PM. 3: 
Fela bid on foldan fordgesynra 
geongra geofona, pa pa gestberend 
wegad in gewitte, swa her weoruda god, 
meotud meahtum swid monnum dzled 
(Many there are on earth ever visible, 
early gifts which those possessing soul 
bear in their understanding, as here the 
God of Hosts . . . . dealeth them to men.—Thorpe) 


Either by using daled absolutely or by translating swa as ‘ac- 
cording as,’ the modal quality of swa is made clear. 


8. Beow. 2608: 


Gemunde pa pa are, pe him er forgeaf 
wic-stede weligne Wegmundinga, 

folc-rihta gehwylc, swa his fader ahte 

(he then called to mind the possessions 
that he had formerly given him, the 
wealthy dwelling-place of the Wegmundings, 
every public right, as his father had 
possessed.—Thorpe) 


This case has as strong a claim as any of the list. Earl, Garnett, 
Gering, Grion, Hall, Heyne, Kemble, Kirtlan, Leonard, Sedge- 
field, Simrock, and Thorkelin all read ‘which.’ That transla- 
tion, it is to be admitted, makes smooth reading. But Thorpe, 
Ettmueller, and Moncrieff all consider it a modal. The last- 
named takes the verb absolutely: ‘as his father had possessed 
them.’ Sedgefield is right (Beowulf: Note, P. 179) in holding 
that the line is to be compared with Beow. 93: ‘swa weter 
bebuged’, but instead of swa equating which (as Sedgefield has 
it), it should be rendered (See Kock: Anglia 42: 102-3) ‘as 
far as.’ The line should be read, accordingly, ‘every public right, 
to the extent to which [as far as] his father had possessed them.’ 


9. El. 645: 


pet ge swa monigfeald on gemynd witon, 
alra tacna gehwylc, swa Troiana 
purh gefeoht fremedon 
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(that ye have such stories of legend 

in remembrance, of all heroic deeds, 
even as the Trojans waged them in their 
war.—Kennedy) 


Here again the swa is a modal adverb with an absolute verb. 


10. PPs. 64, 10: 


Beod godes streamas gode wetere 
feste gefylde, panan feorhnere 
findad foldbuend, swa him fegere oft 
gegearewadest, God lifigende 


(Latin: Flumen Dei repletum est aqua, 
parasti cibum illorum; quoniam ita 
est preparatio tua.) 


Which word—gquoniam or ita—did the Old English trans- 
lator have in mind when he used swa? 

The version in the Vespasian Psalter is identical with the 
Latin given above, except that quia is replaced by quoniam. 
The Old English of this psalter is 


flod godes gefylled is mid wetre du gearwades 
mete heara fordon swe is gegearwung din. 


Here it is evident that fordon equates quia; and swe, ita. The 
Junius and Canterbury Psalters likewise render ita as swe. It 
seems best, therefore, under pressure of these analogies, to place 
a period after foldbuend, and render the passage as follows: 
(The rivers of God are flowing flush with 
good water, whence the earth-dwellers 


obtain food. So often Thou preparest 
splendidly for them, O living God!) 


Accordingly, the swa is a non-conjunctive, modal adverb. 

Bosworth-Toller goes further than the Sprachschatz; it labels 
6 cases ‘relative pronoun’ and 1 ‘demonstrative.’ The alleged 
demonstrative has already been discussed (above, p. 7). Of 
the relatives, SB. 102 has already been dismissed as an adverb of 
degree in the combination swylc-swa (see above, pp. 11-12). 
The others are as follows: 


1. LAIf. 1:16, 3: 


Forgylde Set angylde and det wite 
swa to Sam angylde belimpan wille 
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(Let him pay the ‘angylde’ and 

the ‘wite’ such as shall belong 

to the ‘angylde.’—Thorpe) 
The swa here is ‘according as’ used with an impersonal predicate: 
‘according as it shall belong, etc.’ 


2. LWS. 2, 192:21 ff: 


Efter pon gif pes ne fele lege o pra on- 
legena on strengran and aferran swa swa 
is arom wid hunig gemenged and pon ge- 
lic swa leecas cunnon. 


(After that, if it feel not this, or be 

insensible to these remedies, lay on some 

other applications, stronger and more austere, 

such as is copperas mingled with honey, and the 

like of that as leeches know.—Cockayne) 
Here, too, swa is ‘according as’ with an absolute verb: ‘and the 
like of that, according as leeches know it.’ 


3. Guth. (prol.) 4, 5: 


Ne wite he (bonne) us, swa (we) neode 
and hese gehyrsumodon.’ 


(Let him not blame us, as we have obeyed 
compulsion and command) 


It is obvious that this swa is a causal conjunction. 


4. Or. 8, 2: 
ealne Sisne ymbhwyrft dises middangeardes, . . . 
swa swa Oceanus ymbliged 
Here one may use Bosworth the translator against Bosworth 
the lexicographer, for in his own The Works of King Alfred, 
Bosworth translates the passage: 


All the globe of this mid-earth, as it is 
surrounded by the ocean.—Bosworth. 


A more accurate translation would be ‘as far as’ (see below.) 


5. Th. 578, 9: 
This is Kock’s designation of Chr. 578, 13 (see pp. 8-9). It is the 
most strongly pronominal example of all. A possible relation of 
it to the modal has been suggested (upper citation). 


7 As emended by Paul Gosner: Das angelsdchsische Prosa-Leben des heilige 
Guthlac: Ang. Forsch. Heft. 27. 
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Kock’ cites 4 cases of swa (unaccompanied by another word, 
such as swylc or swa) as ‘an ordinary relative’ pronoun, a use, 
he admits, which occurs ‘comparatively seldom.’ These are 
his examples: 

1. Chr. 120, 15: 

Hec sunt prata: to Wassingwellan Stocmed 
healf be nordan Hegforde be Sturmeda. swe 
derto limpad 
(These are the fields: at Washingwell 
Stockmeadside to the north of Hedge- 
ford, as thereto belong.) 


2. Beow. 93: 


pet se elmihtiga eordan worhte, wlite- 
beorhtne wang swa weter bebuged 


In his ERP, Kock describes the second case as ‘not quite 
certain,’ but ina later article (Amglia 42:102) he takes this swa 
as a worn-down correlative: ‘as far as.’ In this, Klaeber (Beowulf 
p. 129) agrees. The passage reads: ‘as far as the water encircled 
it.’ Similarly, the first case should read: ‘as far as’ thereto be- 
long.’ 

3. Ps. 64, 10: (see above, p. 14). 


4. Edm. 4: 
Her Eadmund cing, Engla peoden, 
mzcgea mundbora Myrce geeode, 
....swa Dor sceadep 


This, also, is a worn-down correlative: ‘as far as the Dor 


bounds it.’ 
Kock (op. cit.) cites, in his note on swa,® the following 
other cases: Beow.93.1396.2608.BH.17,4.51, 26. Of these, 


8 The English Relative Pronoun: (see above) 
* His Middle English examples (circ. 1250) are more convincing than any 
of those claimed for Old English: 
1. Sp. 1:13,6: (Old Kentish Sermon) 
We redeth i po holi godespelle ... . Set 
si sterre was seauinge of his ber- 
inge swo apierede to po prie kinges 
of hepenesse 
(We read in the Holy Gospels . . . . that 
the star as [i.e. that] appeared to 
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Beow. 93 and 2608 are worn-down correlatives of extent, and 
Beow. 1396 is a modal. (See above, p. 12). Let us have a look 
at the Blickling Homilies examples: 


1. BH. 17, 4: 
he him gehet his eriste, swa 
he pa mid sobe gefylde, gelice 
swa he er pa prowunge dyde. 
He gave them the promise of 
his resurrection, which 
he truly performed, as he also 
ere did with respect to his passion.—Morris) 


Flamme," also, takes this swa to be a relative pronoun. The 
right view, though, is Kock’s—that of a ‘comparative conjunc- 
tion’ (conjunctive adverb expressing comparison). The trans- 
lation of Morris is overly free. Gehet is a verb, modified.in 
the most natural imaginable by the adverb swa: 


‘He promised them his resurrection, as (in the 
way in which) he earlier had his martyrdom.’ 





the three kings of heathendom was 
a manifestation of His birth) 
Expanded this is: ‘the same star as the star that appeared.’ 
2. Sp. 1:13,66: (Ibid.) 
po ilke pinges so bieth bitere to po 
wrichede flessce 
(the same things as are bitter to the 
wretched flesh) 
This swa is correlative with ilke (‘the same’), the expanded form being, ‘the 
same things as the things are which are bitter to the wretched flesh.’ These exam- 
ples may be compared to one of our own day: 
Swinburne—Siudies in Prose and Poetry: 
“He entered the convent at the same 
age as Fletcher had entered it six 
years earlier.” 
Here as is by no means the equivalent of at which, but rather an adverb in the 
implied construction: ‘at the same age as (the age at which), etc.’ The Middle 
English example may be treated in the same way. 
3. Kock ERP (quoted from Matzner IT:495) : 
Sis devel is mikel wid wil and magt 
so wicches haven in here craft.—(The Bestiary) 


This is: ‘according as witches have it in their power.’ 


1° Flamme, Julius—Syntax der Blickling Homilies. Bonn. 1885. 
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2. BH. 51, 26: 
and he us bonne forgyldep swa we nu her 
dod 


(and he then will recompense us according as we 
have done here.) 


Kock takes this, too, as a comparative conjunction. Flamme 
(op. cit.) is wrong in considering it a pronoun. 

As for Kock’s correlative cases, the swa in swylc-swa se- 
quences is in every case an adverb of degree combining with the 
preceding one implicit in swylc (swa+lic). The two swa-swa 
cases are adverbs of degree in comparisons of equality. 

Morris translates swa as a pronoun in BH. 101, 30c: 


anra manna gehwylc sceal forp-beran 
swa god swa evil swa he er dyde 


(each man shall produce both the good 
and the evil ¢hat he previously did.) 


But this is easily rendered adverbially: ‘according as he has 
previously done.’ It may be compared with 


Wulf. 136, 7-8: 
ac Ser sceal eghwylc man onfon pam 
rihtan dome his agenra gewyrhta, swa 
godes, swa yfeles, swa he her on wor- 
ulde er geearnode. 
(either of good or of evil, according 
as he has ere that time merited) 


This much one can concede with regard to swa as a relative 
pronoun in Old English: it did sometimes alternate with the 
regular relative (or demonstrative) pronoun. Note, for example: 
EH. 4, 587: 

pet wes swa sodlice mid dade 
gefylled, bzt him to cweden wes 
(That was thus truly in deeds 


fulfilled, which had been promised 
to him) 


In Manuscript O, pet is replaced by swa. 

This practice is noticeable, too, in the rendering of Latin 
into Old English. For instance, compare A£lfric’s translations 
with the Latin original: 
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1. Jg. 15, 21: 
And heo hefde pone sceatt, swa swa 
him gewearp (data illi pecunia guam 
promiserant) 


2. Deut. 34, 8: 
Israhela bearn . . . dydon swa swa Drihten 
bebead Moyse 


(filii Israel fecerunt . . . sicut Dominus 
Moysi) 


3. Num. 16, 18: 
Hig dydon swa (Hoc fecerunt) 


But these are free translations of the Vulgate, and in each 
case the meaning can be conveyed by way of an abverb: ‘as 
they had promised,’ ‘even as Moses had bidden him,’ ‘did so.’ 
To call the swa a pronoun because it interchanges with quis, 
hic, etc. is as absurd as it would be to call Latin sic a pronoun 
because Caesar often equates it with hec. 

Certain it is that translators of Old English as well as later 
grammarians have been too quick to label swa a pronoun, 
either relative or demonstrative. In that matter it is better to 
be a ‘fundamentalist,’ harking back to 4£lfric’s dictum: 

“Sume (adverbia) syndon Similitudinis 
Sa getacnjad gelicnysse. sic, swa: sicut 
swa swa; sicut fecisti, swa swa Su dydest....”4 


The most one can say safely is, that certain cases of swa are 
used with more or less pronominal force; outside of these, and 
they are not numerous, the swa pronoun in Old English is not 
to be found. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

(Those with obvious meaning are not included.) 
Blickling Homilies =BH 
Charters = Chr 
Daniel (Cedmonian) = Dan 
Deuteronomy (lfric) = Deut 
Ecclesiastical History =EH 
Edmund (AS Chron.) = Edm. 
Elene =F] 
Genesis (C2dmonian) = Gen 


4 Latin Grammar (Zupitza’s edition): p. 229. 
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Guthlac = Guth 
Heliand = Hel 
Hildebrandslied = Hild 
Judges (lfric) =Jg 
Laws of Alfred (as cited in Bosworth) = LAlf 
Laws of the Anglo-Saxons (Liebermann text) =LAS 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft (Cockayne) =LWS 
Orosius (EETS edition) Or 
The Pursuits of Men =PM 
The Paris Psalter =PPs 
Advice of the Soul to the Body =SB 


Specimens of Early English (Morris and Skeat) =Sp 
Wulfstan (Napier) 


University of North Carolina 


= Wulf 


Eston EVERETT ERICSON 
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NZS GIT YFEL WIF IN THE OLD 
ENGLISH APOLLONIUS 


In the romance of Apollonius, Prince of Tyre, Apollonius, 
having suffered shipwreck on the coasts of Cyrene, has risen in 
the favor of Arcestrates, king of the land, and has been ap- 
pointed tutor to Arcestrates’s daughter. The princess has 
fallen in love with him, and has resolved to obtain him for her 
husband. One day when the king and Apollonius are walking 
abroad, they are confronted by the former suitors of the princess, 
who demand an immediate answer to their claims. The king 
asks each to write down on a tablet his name and the amount of 
the dowry he is willing to give, and, sealing the writing, sends 
it to his daughter by the hands of Apollonius, telling the suitors 
that the princess herself shall decide the matter. Apollonius 
hastens to the palace and enters the bed-chamber of the prin- 
cess. The Paris MS, which preserves the better tradition, 
then has the following: Puella patris agnouit signaculum. Quae 
ad amores suos sic ait ‘quid est, magister, quod sic singularis 
cubiculum introisti?’' The Magdalen College (Oxford) MS, 
which represents the other (in general, inferior) tradition, is 
briefer: Puella, ut vidit amores suos, ait ‘quid est, magister, quod 
singularis cubiculum introisti?’? In both the Latin and the Old 
English versions the sentence following has given difficulty. 
The Old English has, Apollonius cwed. Hléfdige nes git yfel 
wif. nim das gewrita de pin fader bé sende & réd.2 This corres- 
ponds in the Magdalen family (which the Old English in general 
follows) to Apollonius ait ‘domina, nondum mulier et mala, sume 
potius codicellos, quos tibi pater tuus misit, et lege, but in the 
Laurentian-Paris tradition to Cui A pollonius respondit ‘domina, 
es nondum mulier et male habes! Sed potius accipe codicellos patris 
tut et lege.’ 

The following summarizes the various comments on the 
words nas git yfel wif in the Old English version: 


1 A. Riese, Historia A pollonii Regis Tyri, Teubner, 1893, p. 37. ad is Riese’s 
emendation. 

2 Ibid. 

*B. Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Version... .of Apollonius of Tyre, 1834 
(the editio princeps), p. 20. I have added marks of quantity, but have retained 
the punctuation, which is presumably that of the MS. 

‘ I omit from the summary two readers, A. J. Wyatt’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
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ho 
bo 


Pottle 


1. Thorpe’ made no attempt to render the phrase in the 
translation which he subjoined to his text, and said, “Of these 
words I can make no sense; they are not in the Latin text of the 
Gesta [Romanorum].” 

2. Leo,’ carrying Thorpe’s insinuation further, pronounced 
the whole phrase Hl éfdige nes git yfel wif to be an interpolation 
of the Old English translator, “der die Sitte seines Volkes vor 
Augen hatte, der zu Folge es nicht schicklich fiir einen nicht 
verwandten Mann war, eine Dame auf ihrem Zimmer ohne 
Begleitung zu besuchen.” The translator took the princess’s 
question Hw gést 0u% dna? to be a reproof, and himself added 
the troublesome phrase as Apollonius’s apology: ‘Bei einer 
fiirstlichen Dame kénne man sich eher so etwas erlauben. 
Hléfdige nes git yfel wif = Noch war keine Herrin ein schlechtes 
Weib.” 

3. Riese,’ in his notes to his first critical edition of the Latin 
text, stated his belief that the Old English translator had before 
him a MS which read Domina non umquam mulier fuit mala. 
No MS of which he records the variants actually has this read- 
ing. 

4. Zupitza,* who wrote after Riese’s critical text had ap- 
peared, disposed of the comments by Thorpe and Leo by point- 
ing out that the passage did have an original in the MS which the 
Old English translator was using. (The version in the Gesta 
Romanorum, which Thorpe and Leo considered the original, 
is a late abridgement). Zupitza also rejected Riese’s recon- 
structed Latin for the passage, believing that the Old English 
was made from a text of the Magdalen family, or at most one 
which omitted et before mala. nes, he maintained, is not verb 
but adverb (?me ealles): “Herrin, die du noch keineswegs ein 
schlechtes weib bist.” 

5. Cook® puts nes git yfel wif between dashes, and contents 
himself with remarking, “Not clear either in the Latin or the 





1919, and Moore and Knott’s Elements of Old English, 1919, which simply drop 
the words without comment. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 49, 93. 

* H. Leo, Altsdchsische und A ngelsichsische S prachproben, Halle, 1838, p. 38. 
7A. Riese, Historia A pollonii Regis Tyri, Teubner, 1871, p. 23, var. 

8 J. Zupitza, ‘“Verbesserungen und Erklarungen,” Anglia, 1.466. 

* A.S. Cook, First Book in Old English, p. 180. 
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English.” His punctuation would indicate that he considered 
it a part of Apollonius’s speech. 

6. Emerson,'® in the fullest discussion which the passage 
has yet received, advanced the theory that it was in the Latin 
that the interpolation occurred, the Old English translator 
simply following his original blindly. The words are to be re- 
garded as a parenthesis by the narrator. “It will be remem- 
bered that the classical story had been modified here and there 
by a Christian monk or cleric. Here I take it, influenced by his 
clerical conception of celibacy as the ‘holy’ state, he opposed 
mulier in its meaning of ‘married woman’ to domina, which in 
this case he knows belongs to an unmarried princess. To mu- 
lier .... he then added his strong disapprobation of the mar- 
ried state in et mala. The English translator has merely made 
the expression more clearly parenthetical by adding mes ‘she 
was not’ ”’. 

Of these comments we may pass over Cook’s, as it makes 
no attempt to solve the difficulty. Zupitza has already dis- 
posed of Thorpe and Leo. I should also agree with him that 
Riese’s reconstructed Latin for the Old English passage is un- 
necessary, and that nes git yfel wif may perfectly well be a 
translation of nondum mulier (et) mala, though, as I shall point 
out later, I think it more likely that mes is the ordinary ne 
wes than that it is the rare and poetical n@s=ne ealles. I 
think we may agree that the Old English translator thought 
that the whole passage was spoken by Apollonius, and meant 
“Lady, there never was a wicked woman”. That this makes 
very little sense in the context would not have bothered him 
greatly. 

Emerson’s ingenious hypothesis is shown to be untenable 
by Riese’s second critical edition of the Latin, in which, by 
collating more manuscripts, Riese was able to demonstrate 
that the better tradition is preserved in the family represented 
by the Laurentian and Paris MSS. Domina, es nondum mulier 
et male habes is certainly an older reading than domina nondum 
mulier et mala, which must be regarded as an abridgement of it 
or something very like it. And es nondum mulier et male habes 
cannot be the interpolation of a cleric—at least not for the rea- 
son Emerson assigned. 

10 QO, F. Emerson. “Notes on Old English,”’ M. L. N., 38.270. 
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The Old English, then, is nonsense, but is it so certain that 
the Latin also is hopeless? Can we recover the original sense 
of the passage? The difficulty is not grammatical or syntac- 
tical; it is rather to get out of the words some meaning con- 
sistent with what precedes and what follows. If we are to make 
anything of the text as it stands, we must, I think, keep in mind 
the following considerations: 

1. Apollonius is not an enthusiastic suitor. Perhaps his 
experience at Antioch made him a misogynist. Moreover, he 
never forgets that, as prince of Tyre, he is the equal of Arces- 
trates and his daughter, if not their superior, though need 
constrains him to serve as a tutor. He knows perfectly well 
that the princess is in love with him, but he studiously main- 
tains the attitude of the pedagogue, even after she has made 
her liking for him plain by words. 

2. The princess is violently enamoured of Apollonius and 
intends to capture him by any means in her power. In order 
to make her question quid est quod sic singularis cubiculum 
introisti square with what she says before and after, we must 
suppose that the rebuke is merely formal. 

Riese believed that sense could be made of the Latin as it 
stands, and his interpretation fulfils, though not too satisfac- 
torily, the conditions laid down above. In his Jmdex Verborum 
he glosses male habes by vexas, and I infer from his preface 
and critical apparatus that he accepted a suggestion of a 
friend (Julius Ziehen) to supply me before male, though he did 
not think it necessary to emend the text." I am not certain 
how he would have translated the first part of the passage, but 
I suppose something like this: “Lady, you are not yet a woman,” 
but you scold me [as though you were]!”” To understand male 
habes as vexas is certainly no license; cf. hoc male habet virum 
(Terence, And. 436) and ut equitatu agmen adversariorum male 
haberet (Caesar, Comm. 1. 63.2). But I confess that to me this 
seems rather flat. I cannot help thinking that the princess’s 
“rebuke”’ is in fact an invitation, and that Apollonius so under- 
stood it, his reply being a genuine rebuke—“‘so young and yet 
so knowing!” The princess, as the Latin says, sees the tablets 


1 Op. cit. supra, n. 1; pp. v, xii, xix, 37 (var.), 124. 
122 “Not yet my wife’ is tempting, but would be premature, for in his 
speeches that follow Apollonius still feigns ignorance of the princess’s passion. 
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with her father’s seal and knows perfectly well that Apollonius 
has been sent to her on an errand. But she pretends to mis- 
understand his motive in coming to her bower and makes the 
conventional “This is so sudden!”” speech to force a declara- 
tion from him. Apollonius, unmoved, replies, “Lady, fie for 
shame! you are only a child, and yet you behave wickedly.” 

That es nondum mulier et male habes may be given this 
general sense without emendation is, I think, certain. Any 
Latin Dictionary will give plenty of examples of habere, with 
or without se, in the sense “‘to be, to feel”, consequently “to 
act, to behave, to deport oneself.”” The redactor who first made 
the version from which the Magdalen family descends under- 
stood the passage, but condensed it to the point of obscurity; 
domina, nondum mulier et mala; that is, “Lady, not yet an adult 
woman, and yet wicked.”” The Old English translator failed 
completely to make sense of this, as I think any one would who 
had not the fuller version of the Paris MS to help him. Not 
being able to understand et mala, and feeling that a verb was 
necessary, he emended ef to erat, and produced nes git yfel wif. 
Or, for that matter, his original may already have contained 
this ““emendation,” made deliberately by some former scribe, or 
simply resulting from carelessness.” 

FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Yale University 


18 For several suggestions in this paper I am indebted to my friend and col- 
league Professor Prokosch. After it had gone into page-proof I discovered that 
the author of one of the Old French versions of the Apollonius story interpreted 
the situation exactly as I have done, and gave what will probably be regarded 
as a better translation: ‘‘Appollonius prist les quayers et vint a la court et entra 
en la chambre Luciienne, sa disciple. Quant elle le perchut, si se leva contre luy 
et li dist: ‘Qu’est ce, maistre? Pour quoy venés vous ensi tous seulx en ma 
cambre? Ce ne me samble pas bons signes.’ Et Appollonius respondi: ‘Vous 
estes encorres enffes et ne estes pas en éaige de femme, et si souppechonnés ja 
mal!’” (“Die altfranzésischen Prosaversionen des Appollonius-Romans”’ . . 
herausgegeben von Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Romanische Forschungen, 34.81-82.) 
I should have given this same meaning (“you entertain evil suspicions’’) to 
male habes, but I could find no certain instance of such a usage. 
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The present brief survey is concerned, not so much with 
propounding ‘“‘new,” or amending old, etymologies, as with 
supplying materials for the further study of these names. Nor 
do the enumerations of forms claim to be in any way exhaus- 
tive, being the result of a rather superficial search through 
Lakeland literature and maps in the British Museum. The most 
interesting points in my collections are, perhaps, those testi- 
fying to the supersession of ancient names by new ones,—a 
substitution which has been effected in surprisingly many cases. 

The names of the lakes, all in the Lake District, are given 
alphabetically. As a rule, sources later than ca. 1850 have 
not been considered, whereas the 18th century topographical 
literature is comparatively fully referred to. 


Abbreviations 


Beauties—The Beauties of England and Wales, by J. Britton, 
J. Norris Brewer, J. Hodgson, and F. C. Laird. London, 
vol. III 1802, vol. IX 1807, vol. XV 1814. 

Brit. Atl—The British Atlas, 1760. 

Burgess—Drawings by W. Burgess, published by F. Jukes. 
1796. (The drawings dated separately). 

Camden, 1586—W. Camden: Britannia, etc. Londoni, 1586. 

Camden, 1637—Id.: Britain, etc. Translated by P. Holland. 
London, 1637. 

Camden, 1772—The same. Edited by E. Gibon. Vols. I-II. 
1772. 

Camden, 1789—The same. Edited by R. Gough. Vol. III. 
1789. 

Cary C.—A Map of Cumberland from the best Authorities. En- 
graved by J. Cary. (In Camden, 1789). 

Cary. L—A Map of Lancashire from the best Authorities. En- 
graved by J. Cary. (Ib., 1789). 

Cary W.—A Map of Westmoreland from the best Authorities. 
Engraved by J. Cary. (Ib., 1789). 

Clarke—A’ survey’ of the’Lakes, etc. By J. Clarke, edited by J. 
Robson. ' London,"1787. 
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Couch. Furn.—The Coucher Book of Furness Abbey. Printed 
for the Chetham Socity. Vol I edited by J. C. Atkinson, 
1886-87. Vol. II edited by J. Brownbill, 1915-19. 

Cumbria—Cumbria, vulgo Cumberland. (Map, undated). 

Cumb. et Westm.—Cumbria et Westmoria. (Map). 1680. 

Donald—The County of Cumberland, surveyed in 1770 and 1771, 
by Thos. Donald, and engraved by J. Hodskinson, 1774. 

EDD—The English Dialect Dictionary, edited by Joseph Wright. 
London, 1896 fol. 

ERN—English River-Names, by Eilert Ekwall. Oxford, 1928. 

Farrington—Views of the Lakes in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land by J. Farrington. London, 1784 fol. (The views dated 
separately). 

Fielding—Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire illus- 
trated in a series of 44 engravings. By T. H. Fielding. 1822. 

Fleming C.—Description of the County of Cumberland, by Sir 
Daniel Fleming of Rydal, A. D. 1671. Edited for the Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society by R. S. Ferguson. Kendal, 1889. 

Fleming W.—Description of the County of Westmoreland, by Sir 
Daniel Fleming of Rydal, A. D. 1671. Edited for the same 
Society by Sir G. F. Duckett. London, 1882. 

Gent. Mag.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1751. (Containing “Jour- 
ney to the Black Lead Mines,” by G. S., with map of the 
mines etc.). 

Gilpin—W. Gilpin: Observations chiefly relative to Picturesque 
Beauty, made in the Year 1772 etc. Second edition. 1778. 

Gray—Gray’s Journal. (In West’s Guide, 1780). 

Green, 1810—Sixty Studies from Nature in Cumberland West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. By W. Green. 1808-10. Des- 
cription 1810. 

Green, 1814—A description of a Series of sixty small prints, 
etched by W. Green etc. Ambleside, 1814. 

Holland—Select views of the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire, by P. Holland. Liverpool, 1792. 

Housman—J. Housman: A Topographical Description of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, etc. Carlisle, 1800. 

Hutchinson, 1774—W. Hutchinson: Am Excursion to the Lakes 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, August 1773. London, 

1774. 
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Hutchinson, 1776—The same, with a Tour through Part of 
the Northern Counties in the years 1773 and 1774. London, 
1776. 

Hutchinson, 1794—Id.: The History of the County of Cumber- 
land, etc. Vols. I-II. Carlisle, 1794. 

Kelly—Kelly’s Directory of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
edited by A. L. Kelly. 1925. 

Kitchin, 1748—A Correct Map of Cumberland. [By T. Kitchin. 
London,] 1748. 

Kitchin, 1750—Westmoreland, by T. Kitchin. [London, 1750]. 

Kitchin C, 1797—Id.: Map of Cumberland. (In Nic.-Burn vol. 
II, 1797). 

Kitchin W, 1797—Id.: Map of Westmoreland (Ib. vol. I, 1797). 

LDH—Lake District History, by W. G. Collingwood. Kendal, 
1928. 

Magn. Brit.—Magna Britannia et Hiberna, Autiqua et Nova, 
etc. Vol. I 1720, vol. II 1720, vol. VI 1721. 

Magn. Brit. L—Mgagna Britannia. By D. Lysons and S. 
Lysons. Vol. IV. London, 1816. 

Map Lakes—A Map of the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire. 1811. 

Martineau—H. Martineau: A Complete Guide to the English 
Lakes. Windermere, 1855. (Map by J. Ruthven). 

Moll— Westmoreland, by [H.] Moll. (Map, undated). 

Morden C, 1720—[R.] Morden: Map of Cumberland. (In 
Magn. Brit. vol. I, 1720). 

Morden W, 1720—Id.: Map of Westmoreland (Ib. vol. II, 
1720). 

Morden C, 1772—Id.: Map of Cumberland (In Camden, 1772). 

Morden L.—Id.: Map of Lancashire (Ib., 1772). 

Morden W, 1772—Id.: Map of Westmoreland. (Ib., 1772). 

Moule—Th. Moule: The English Counties delineated; etc. Vol. 
II. London, 1837. 

New Map—A New Map of the Counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 1700. 

Nic.-Burn—J. Nicolson and R. Burn: The History and Antiq- 
uities of the Counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
Vols. I-II. London, 1777. 

ON—Old Norse. 
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Otley—J. Otley: The District of the Lakes. (Map). Keswick, 1818. 

Radcliffe—Ann Radcliffe: Observations during a Tour to the 
Lakes of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Lon- 
don, 1795. 

Reg. Bees—The Register of the Priory of St. Bees. The Publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society. Vol. CXXVI [by J. Wilson]. 
1915. 

Reg. Kend.—The Registers of Kendal, Westmoreland, 1558- 
1587. Transcribed by H. Brierley. Privately printed for 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Parish Register Society. 
Kendal, 1921. 

Robinson—An Essay towards a Natural History of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, etc. By Thomas Robinson. London, 
printed for J. L. by W. Freeman, 1709. 

Saxton, 1576—Chr. Saxton: Westmorlandia et Cumberlandia 
Comit: noua et Elaborata descriptio. 1576. 

Saxton, 1577—Id.: Lancastria Comitatus palatin vera et absoluta 
descriptio. 1577. 

Seale—R. W. Seale: Westmoreland, drawn from an actual sur- 
vey. [London, 1750?]. 

Smith, 1800—Smith’s New and accurate map of the Lakes in the 
counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. 1800. 

Smith, 1804—G. Smith: A New Map of Cumberland. London, 
1804. 

Smith Views—Views of the Lakes in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, from original drawings by J. Smith. London, 1791 fol. 
(The views dated separately). 

Speed—J. Speed: Map and description of the Lake District. 1611. 

Walker—A. Walker: Remarks made in a Tour from London to 
the Lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland in the Summer of 
M, DCC, XCI, etc. London, 1792. 

West—[Th. West:] A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. The Second Edition. London, 
1780. 

Westm. Com. I—Westmoria Comitatus, vulgo Westmoreland. 
(Map). 

Westm. Com II—do., anglice do. (Views). 

Whellan—W. Whellan: The History and Topography of the 
Counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Pontifract, 1860. 

(With map). 
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Young—A. Young: A six Months’ Tour through the North of 
England. Etc. The second Edition. Vol. III. London, 1771. 


Bassenthwaite Water or Lake. 


The name of the adjoining Bassenthwaite farm seems to 
have been applied to the lake for a long time past. At any rate 
it is, as will be seen, the oldest appellation of it I have noted. 
Towards the end of the 18th century, however, this lake is also 
called Broad-Water—a name which soon disappears again, 
possibly owing to the inconvenience of having other “Broad- 
Waters” not far off. (See under next heading). 

The authorities for Broad-Water are: 


Clarke p. 95, 1787 (Broad-Water, commonly called Bassen- 
thwaite-W ater; Broadwater, map). 

Camden p. 182, 1789 (The broadwater). 

Smith, 1800 (Bassenthwaite or Broad). 

Beauties vol. III p. 45, 1802 (Bassenthwaite-water, or Broad- 
water). 

Magn. Brit. L. p. CIV, 1816 (Bassenthwaite or Broad-water). 
As for Bassenthwaite Water (or Lake), it is further recorded 
in the following sources: 

Fleming C p. 31, 1671 (Basingthwaite Water). 

Robinson p. 59, 1709. 

Gent. Mag. p. 52, 1751 (the lake of Basingthwaite; Bassinwate 
Water, map). 

Brit. Atl. p. 68, 1760 (Basingthwaite-water). 

Donald, 1774. 

Gray p. 208, 1780 (also map). 

Farrington, 1784 and 1787. 

Cary C, 1789. 

Walker, 1792 (Bassinthwaite Lake). 

Hutchinson vol. II p. 234, 1794 (the lake of Bassenthwaite, com- 
monly called Bassenthwaite Water ; also maps). 

Radcliffe p. 454 etc., 1795. 

Kitchin C, 1797. 

Housman map I, 1800. 

Map Lakes, 1811. 

Green p. 17, 1814. 

Magn. Brit. L. p. CVIII, 1816 (also map). 

Otley, 1818. 
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Moule p. 292, 1837. 
Martineau, 1855. 
Whillan p. bl, 1860 (also map, dated 1858). 


Of the divergent forms Bassin- and Basing-, the latter has 
probably got its g as an erroneous supplement to the supposed 
ending -in of the former. (Cp. Standard English going as against 
goin of the dialects). 

An single but interesting spelling of Bassenthwaite is found 
in Hutchinson pp. 106, 161 (1774), where the author mentions 
the Lake of Basnet. This strongly contracted form represents, 
no doubt, local pronunciation as comprehended by Hutchinson. 
In the 1776 edition Basnet is corrected to Basson- or Bassen- 
thwate. 

Mr. Collingood, adducing the form Bastenethwait of 1208, 
presumes the name to mean “‘Baugstein’s field” (LDH p. 98), 
—an explanation for which a similar form Bastingwate (Kit- 
chin, 1748) would seem to speak. 


Brothers’ Water 


The oldest form found is Broad Water (Broad-water, Broad- 
water). This ‘Broad-’ is certainly not the adjective “broad,” 
which in Cumbrian and Westmorian speech sounds “‘breead”’ 
or “braad’” (EDD). Moreover the name of Broad Water as 
applied to the present Ennerdale Water is most frequently 
spelt Broadwater also Brodewater,' spellings which indicate a 
compound different from “broad.” Probably the brod-, brode-, 
and broad- of these names are identical with the dialect term 
brood-, ‘‘a goose that has hatched goslings.’” 

In a curious way, viz. on account of two brothers being 
drowned in the lake, Broad Water is next turned into Brother 
Water. Such an accident happened in 1785, but, as Clarke 
expressly says, ‘‘the inhabitants have a tradition that it re- 
ceived its name of Broadwater from the like circumstance 
happening once before.’ Finally the addition of “‘s’” makes up 


1 In the case of the latter Broad Water, the evidence, as given below, dates 
farther back than that of the Broad Water here discussed, and is consequently 
of greater historical value. 

2 The term is presented, it is true, by the EDD asa S. & Ork. word, but its 
relevance will hardly be disputed. 

* Clarke pp. 153-4. See also Beauties vol. XV, p. 30. 
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the development of the name (to Brothers’ Water). According 
to my notations, Miss Martineau (pp. 37, 180) is the first to 
use the modern form. 

In the closing 18th cent. Broader Water is met with,—a sort 
of compromise between Broad and Brother Water, although 
perhaps understood by some writers as containing the compara- 
tive of “broad.” 


The sources of forms are: 


(1) Broad Water: 


New Map, 1700. 

Seale, 1750. 

Gray, 1780. 

West, 1780. 

Clarke p. 153, 1787 (Broadwater, called by some Brother- 
water; also map). 

Walker p. 75, 1792. 

Smith Views, 1794. 

Kitchin W, 1797. 

Housman p. 90, 1800. 

Map Lakes, 1811. 

Beauties vol. XV p. 29, 1814. 

Moule p. 389, 1837. 

Kelly, 1925. (Sic!). 


(2) Brother Water (Brother-water) : 


Fleming W p. 31, 1671. 
Brit. Atl. p. 234, 1760. 
Green p. 27, 1814. 


(3) Broader Water (Broaderwater): 


Morden W, 1772. 
Cary W, 1789. 
Smith, 1800. 


Buttermere (Buttermere Water or Lake) 


The first element of the name occurs in no other form than 
Butter-, which is scarcely ON badar (as hinted by Mr. Colling- 
wood in LDH p. 94). The second element appears as -mere, 
-mire, and -moor in the following documents respectively: 
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(1) Buttermere: 


Fleming C p. 31, 1671. 

Gent. Mag., map, 1751 (-meer). 
Brit. Atl. p. 68, 1760. 

Donald, 1774. 

Gray p. 210, 1780 (also map). 
West, 1780. 

Smith Views, 1791. 

Holland, 1792 (-meer). 
Housman, map III, 1800. 
Smith, 1800. 

Magn. Brit. L p. CVIII, 1816 (also map). 
Moule p. 292, 1837 (also map). 


(2) Buttermire: 


Hutchinson, map of Cumb., 1794. 

Besides -mire is used as a place name in the same work, 
map II (facing p. 152), and Housman, map III (1800), 
both of which have -mere in the name of the lake: 


(3) Buttermoor: 


Robinson p. 60, 1709 (-mor). 
Housman, map I, 1800. 


Coniston Water or Lake (also Mere), formerly Thurston Water. 


The names having been excellently explained by others 
(see Ekwall, The Place-names of Lancashire p. 192 and LDH 
pp. 88, 92), I content myself with a simple indication of sources 
available. My tabulations show the change from Thurston to 
Coniston Water to have taken place in the course of the 18th 
; century. 


(1) Thurston Water (various forms‘): 


Saxton, 1577. 

Speed, 1611. 

Camden, map of Lanc., 1637. 
' Morden W, 1720. 

Morden L, 1772. 





* For the oldest stratum of forms (“‘Thurstaine’s Water”), see especially 
Couch. Furn., passim. 
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Radcliffe pp. 478-80, 1795. 
Beauties vol. XV p. 20, 1814. 


(2) Coniston Water (various forms): 

Fleming W p. 15, 1671. 

New Map, 1700. 

Magn. Brit. vol IV p. 1306, 1721. 

Gray, map, 1780. 

West, 1780. 

Cary L, 1789. 

Walker p. 57, 1792. 

Kitchin W, 1797. 

Housman, map I, 1800. 

Green, 1810. 

Green, 1814. 

Moule, map of Lanc., 1837. 

Martineau, 1855 (also map). 
Both names are found alongside in the following: 

Brit. Atl., 1760. 

Clarke p. 146, 1787 (also map). 

Camden p. 143, 1789. 

Map Lakes, 1811. 


rr 


Crummock Water. 


The name has been treated by Professor Ekwall in his 
ERN, p. 108. The 18th and 19th century forms collected by 
me show two different types: Crummock and Crom(m)ack, the 
latter only occurring up to 1822. 

The evidences are: ) 


(1) Crom(m)ack Water (or Lake): 


Gent. Mag., map, 1751. 

Gray, map, 1780. 

Clarke p. 144, 1787 (p. 84 Cromark-). 
Holland, 1792. 

Housman, map I, 1800 (Cromma). 
Map Lakes, 1811. 

Fielding, 1822. 


(2) Crummock Water: 
Donald, 1774. 
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West p. 133, 1780. 

Cary C, 1789. 

Hutchinson, map of Cumb., 1794. 
Housman, map III, 1800. 

Beauties vol. III p. 46, 1802. 

Magn. Brit. L pp. CIV, CVIII, 1816. 
Moule p. 292, 1837. 


Derwentwater 


Though the name has received a full and excellent treatment 
in ERN, pp. 122-3, I give below a list of later authors mention- 
ing it. The spelling Darwen is the one these authors use in 
Darwen Iland and Darwen Fells. The river is often called Dar- 
wen before passing through the lake and Darwent in its further 
course.—In the 18th century Derwentwater (or Derwent Lake) 
is also Keswick Water (or Lake). 


(1) Derwentwater (Derwent Lake): 


Speed, map register, 1611 (Darwent and Darwen). 
Camden, map of Cumb., 1637 (Darwen). 
Fleming C p. 14, 1671 (p. 31 Darwent). 
Brit. Atl. p. 68, 1760. 

Morden W, 1772 (Darwent). 

Clarke pp. 64, 69, 96, 1787. 

Camden p. 182, 1789. 

Cary C, 1789. 

Radcliffe pp. 448-9, 1795. 

Kitchin C, 1797. 

Housman, maps I and II, 1800. 

Magn. Brit. L p. CVIII, 1816. 

Moule p. 292, 1837. 

Whellan p. 61, 1860. 


(2) Keswick Water (Lake): 


Robinson p. 59, 1708 (the River running through it is Darwent). 
' Gent. Mag. p. 52, 1751 (Twice; also map). 

Young p. 112, 1771. 

Holland, 1792. 
Walker p. 88, 1792. 
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Smith Views, 1794 and 1795. 

Burgess, 1796. 
Both appellations alongside: 

Hutchinson pp. 106, 111-12, 1774 (Dernwater'). 

Gilpin pp. X, XXIV etc., 1778. 

Gray p. 209, 1780. 

Clarke, 1787.§ 

Housman pp. 294, 296, 1800. 

Beauties vol. III p. 38, 1802 (Derwent-water, or Keswick 
Lake, as it is frequently termed). 


Devoke Water. 


Dealing with the name (ERN p. 255) Professor Ekwall 
‘inter alia’ cites the spelling Denocke water of 1577 and 1586, 
without, however, drawing any inferences from it. In the pres- 
ent research, n-forms like this are too frequent to be accidental. 
Moreover, there is a remarkable chronological coincidence, the 
modern v-forms beginning to appear just at a point where the 
n-forms cease (between 1772 and 1774). What sort of connection 
there is between the two sets of forms I cannot tell, but the 
deviations from Devoke- or (Devock-) must, I suppose, favour 
the alternative explanation of Prof. Ekwall) also that of Mr. 
Collingwood), viz. that we have to do with a personal name.— 
The present spelling Devoke is first seen in Miss Martineau’s 
Guide, 1855. 

Lists of authorities: 


(1) Deno(c)k water: 


Saxton, 1576. 

Speed, 1611 (also map register). 

Camden, map of Cumb., 1637. 

Fleming C p. 31, 1671. 

Cumb. et Westm., 1680 (used of Linbeck Gill). 
Morden C, 1720. 

Kitchin, 1748. 

Brit. Atl., 1760 (p. 68 Denocke-water). 


* Ib. p. 147 Dernwater family. The 1776 edition corrects to Derwent-. 

* “Within these few years, not half a dozen persons in Keswick knew what 
the word Lake meant; it was either called Daran (that is, Darwent,) or Keswick 
water.” 
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Morden C, 1772. 
Cumbria, undated (Denak). 


(2) Devock Water (or Lake): 


Donald, 1774. 

Gray, map, 1780. 

Cary C 1789. 

Hutchinson, maps of Cumb. and II (facing p. 152), 1794. 
Housman, map I, 1800. 

Smith, 1800. 

Beauties vol. II p. 51, 1802. 

Map Lakes, 1811. 

Magn. Brit. L p. CVII, 1816 (also map). 
Moule p. 292, 1837. 

Martineau, 1855 (Devoke). 


Ennerdale W ater. 


As already mentioned, the ancient name of the lake is 
Broadwater, Brod- probably meaning “goose.” It shifts to 
Ennerdale Water during the latter half of the 18th century. 
(For Enner-, see LDH p. 95). 

Authorities: 


(1) Brodwater (Brodewater, Broadwater, Broad Water): 


Saxton, 1576. 
Speed, 1611. 
Cumb. et Westm., 1680. 

New Map, 1700 (Broad River used of Ehen). 
Morden C, 1720. 

Kitchin, 1748. 

Brit. Atl., 1760. 

Morden C, 1772. 

Kitchin C, 1797. 

Ennerdale Water: 

Gent. Mag., map, 1751. 

Donald, 1774. 

Gray, map, 1780. 

Cary C, 1789. 

Hutchinson, maps of Cumb. and II, 1794. 
Housman, map I, 1800. 


(2 
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Beauties vol. III p. 50, 1802. 

Green p. 22, 1814. 

Magn. Brit. L p. CVIII, 1816 (also map). 
Moule p. 292, 1837. 


Esthwaite Water 


Found in the modern form (written Easthwait-water) in 
Radcliffe p. 478, 1795. The name is spelt divergently, more or 
less in accordance with pronunciation, by the following: 

Estwater, Couch. Furn. p. 617, 1536. 

Ester-water, Brit. Atl. p. 234, 1760. 

Estead Water, Cary W, 1789. 

Ested Water (also Lake), Walker, 1792. 


Grasmere (Grasmere Water or Lake) 


As Mr. Collingwood points out (LDH p. 89), the original 
prefix is grise, “‘pig’’, not gras(s).? The older forms of it are 
Gres- and Gris-. Here too, -mere is occasionally written -mire. 

Places of reference are: 


(1) Grismere: 
Reg. Kend. p. 203, 1581 (Grissner, sic!). 
Ib. p. 208, 1583 (Grissmer). 
Ib. p. 230, 1587 (Grismire). 


(2) Gresmere: 
Reg. Kend. p. 127, 1582. 
Fleming W p. 31, 1671. 
New Map, 1700. 
Magn. Brit. vol. II p. 35, 1720. 
Kitchin, 1750. 
Seale, 1750. 
Brit. Atl. p. 234, 1760. 
Nic.-Burn vol. I p. 6, 1777. 
Westm. Com. II (undated). 


(3) Grasmere: 
Fleming W p. 17, 1671. 


7 The same correct explanation of Grasmere is offered in Nic.-Burn vol. I 
p. 147 (1777). 

® “Grassmeer-water, which being well stored with grass, probably gave 
name to the place.” 
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Hutchinson p. 179, 1776. 

Gray p. 211, 1780 (also map). 

West, 1780. 

Clarke p. 120, 1787 (Grassmere, or Gresmere; Grasmere 
Water, map). 

Camden p. 155, 1789. 

Radcliffe p. 470, 1795. 

Smith Views, 1795. 

Housman, maps I and III, 1800. 

Smith, 1800. 

Green p. 11 etc., 1814. 

Moule p. 389, 1837. 

Martineau, map, 1855. 

Whellan p. 702, 1860. 





Hawes Water 


The name, being composed with hawse, hause, or halse, 
“neck”, “narrow connecting ridge,’”’® is given in spellings not 
or slightly differing from the present by the following: 


Fleming W p. 31, 1671. 
Brit. Atl. p. 234, 1760. 
Young p. 131, 1771 (twice). 
Morden W, 1772. 

West, 1780. 

Radcliffe p. 399, 1795. 
Nic.-Burn vol. I p. 6, 1777. 
Kitchin W, 1797. 
Housman, map I, 1800, 
Green p. 33, 1814. 

Moule p. 389, 1837. 
Whellan p. 702, 1860. 


For spellings with retained “l’’ there are two authorities, at 
an interval of 300 years: 


Alleswater or Alsewater, 1489'° (applied to the stream). 
Halls Water, Cary W, 1789. 


* Correctly so explained in Beauties vol. XV p. 38 (1814). 

10 Deed of Christopher Culwen of Lowther Castle, quoted by the Rev. 
F. W. Ragg in the Transactions of the Cumb and Western. Ant. & Arch Soc. 
vol. XXVIII p. 106, 197. 
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Hayes Water 


Hay(e)s Water, Hais(-)water, and Ais(-)water are forms 
found in the following sources respectively: 


(1) Hay(e)s Water: 


Clarke p. 154, 1787. 
Martineau pp, 40, 105, 1855 (also map). 


(2) Hais(-)water: 
West, note to register, 1780. 
Kitchin W, 1797. 


(3) Ais(-)water: 
Beauties vol. XV p. 30, 1814. 
Moule p. 389, 1837. 
Lowes Water 


The name, its first element variously spelt Lowes, Lows, 
Lowse, Lous, Louse, Lawes, Laws, Lewes, and Lewse, occurs as 
follows:" 

Reg. Bees, passim. 

Saxton, 1576. 

Speed, map register, 1611. 

Camden p. 768, 1637. 

Fleming C p. 31, 1671. 

Gent. Mag., map, 1751. 

Brit. Atl., 1760 (also p. 68). 

Donald, 1774. 

Camden p. 181, 1789. 

Cary C, 1789. 

Hutchinson vol. II p. 133, 1794. 

Smith Views, 1794. 

Nic.-Burn vol. II pl 60, 1777. 

Kitchin C, 1797. 

Housman, maps I and II, 1800. 

Green p. 22, 1814. 

Magn. Brit. L p. CVIIT, 1816. 

Moule p. 292, 1837. 

The forms metioned give but little etymological guidance. 
There is, however, one recorded form of greater value in this 


u Cp. too LDH p. 96. 
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respect, viz. Loueneswatar in a confirmation charter of Richard 
the First, Reg. Bees p. 534 (Latin text). Starting from this, the 
development to the modern form of Loweswater seems to me to 
represent a nice parallel to that of a Norwegian place name, 
Lausnes. The latter, in an alternative conjecture of Professor 
Magnus Olsen,” is derived from ON Lodins, genitive of the 
personal name Lodinn, -nes signifying ‘‘promontory.” I am in- 
clined, then, to suggest the same derivation for Louenes-, tak- 
ing “‘u’’ to be a vocalisation of 3 and the last “e” to be para- 
sitical. 


Rydal Water (Mere, Lake, Tarn) 


This was formerly Routhmere, see ERN pp. 335-6. The 
last authority for Routhmere is (according to ERN) Fleming, 
1671. My sources for Rydal Water (Rydal differently spelt) 
are: 

Brit. Atl. p. 234, 1760. 

Farrington, 1785. 

Camden p. 155, 1789 (Ridall). 

Holland, 1792. 

Smith Views, 1795. 

Nic.-Burn vol. I p. 6, 1777 (Ridal). 

Housman, map I, 1800 (Ridel"*). 

Moule p. 389, 1837. 

Martineau pp. 50, 53, 180, 1855. 

Rydal is ON Ruddalr (LDH p. 91). 


Thirlmere 


In no case has the rebaptizing of lakes been carried farther 
than in this, where at one time four appelations were current: 
Thirlmere, Wythburn Water, Leathes’ Water, and Brackmere. 
It is interesting to see how Thirlmere, the original name, ob- 
stinately holds its own and, after a period of rivalry, totally 
ousts its competitors——For etymologies, see LDH. (Brack= 
“brackish,” “brine’’). 


(1) Thirlmere (spelt Thirl(e)-, Thurl(e)-, Thyrill-, -mer(e), -meer, 
-myre, -mire) is contained in: 


12 See Norske Gaardnavne, Vol. X p. 251. 
18 A similar spelling, Rydel-, is used in Kelly, 1925. 
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Saxton, 1576. 

Speed, 1611. 

Camden, maps of Cumb. and Westm. 1637. 
Cumbr. et Westm., 1680. 

Morden C, 1720. 

Kitchin, 1748. 

Brit. Atl., 1760. 

Moden C, 1772. 

Donald, 1774. 

Clarke, map, 1787. 

Hutchinson, map II, 1794. 

Housman, map II, 1800. 

Magn. Brit L p. CVIII, 1816 (also map). 
Moule p. 292, 1837. 

Cumbria (undated). 


(2) Wythburn Water (spelt Wyth-, With(e)-, Wi-, Wy-, -born, 
-burn(e) ): 
Fleming C p. 31, 1761. 
New Map, 1700. 
Brit. Atl. p. 68, 1706. 
Smith Views, 1791. 
Holland, 1792. 
(3) Leathes’ Water (Leathes’ also spelt Leath(e)’s, Lays.‘: 
Hutchinson, 1774 and 1794. 
Gray, map, 1780. 
Racliffe p. 469, 1795. 
Housman, map I, 1800. 
Green, 1810. 
Map Lakes, 1811. 


(4) Brackmere (Brack Meer): 

Camden p. 181, 1789. 

Nic.-Burn vol. II p. 79, 1777. 

Kitchin C, 1797. 

Thirlmere, Wythburn Water, and Leathes’ Water are given 
alongside by the following: 


4 The last form is Hutchinson’s (however also Leathes-, 1774), cp. his spell- 
ings Basnet and Dernwater above.—His contemporary Young apologizes for 
“many barbarous, and, probably, wrong spelt names” (p. 112, similarly p. 137). 
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Gray p. 211, 1780. 

West p. 81, 1780. 

Walker p. 105, 1792. 

Green p. 13, 1814 (as it is most commonly called, Wythburn 


Water). 






Fielding, 1822. 
Martineau p. 69, 1855. 





Thirlmere and Leathes’ Water are given alongside by: 


Clarke pp. 116, 117, 1787. 
Beauties vol. III p. 37, 1800. 
Housman p. 37, 1800. 
Magn. Brit. L p. CIV, 1816. 


Otley, 1818. 








Moule, map of Cumb., 1837. 





The name, its prefix written Ulles, Ul(I)s, Ulse (the last 


form as a latinizing) is mentioned in: 


Saxton, 1576. 





Camden p. 450, 1586. 

Speed, 1611 (also register). 
Camden p. 776, 1637 (also maps). 
Fleming W p. 31, 1671. 

New Map, 1700. 


Seale, 1750. 









Brit. Atl., 1760 (also p. 234). 
Clarke p. 27, 1787. 
Camden p. 143, 1789. 


Cary C, 1789. 







Hutchinson vol. I p. 434, 1794. 
Nic.-Burn vol. I p. 407, 1777. 
Housman, map III, i800. 
Magn. Brit. L p. CVIII, 1816. 
Moule p. 389, 1837. 
Whellan p. 61, 1860. 

Besides, in 4 undated records: 


Cumbria. 


Moll. 
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Westm. Com. I. 
Westm. Com. II. 


Ulls- is spelt with an initial “h” (as Hulls or Hull’s) by the 
following: 

Young p. 112, 1771 (twice; Ulles-, register). 

Hutchinson pp. 55, 62, 132, 1774 (1776 Uls-). 

Smith, 1804. 


Finally there is the spelling Ulmes (Brit. Atl., 1760), to 
which, probably, no importance need be attached. 

As to origin, Ulls- has been rightly derived from ON U/lfs-, 
genitive of Ulfr (Collingwood). In Norway too there are in- 
stances of the “f”’ in this word being dropped before “s” (U/f- 
smog, “wolf’s passage’ > Ull-smog).—For earlier speculations 
on the meaning of Ullswater, see Clarke p. 27 (1787), Hutchinson 


vol. I p. 434 (1794), Nic.-Burn vol. I p. 407 (1777), and Beauties 
vol. XV p. 27 (1814). 


Wastwater 


Mr. Collingwood and Professor Edwall agree that Wasdale 
is ON Vazdalr, see respectively LDH p. 97 and ERN p. 436. 
The former, it is true, offers ‘‘waste dale”’ as an alternative solu- 
tion, to which his form Wastedale of 1322 might seem to point. 
But could not Waste- be read as Wats-, the actual pronuncia- 
tion of ON Vaz-? (Some late and sporadic spellings Wast(e)- 
dale are shown below). 

The two scholars differ, however, in the explanation of 
Wastewater. Mr. Collingwood thinks the name “‘was formed 
perhaps by forgetting the original meaning and reduplicating 
it.” Professor Ekwall suggests that Wastewater ‘‘may be a 
contracted form of Wasdalwater, where d became # after s and 
the / was easily lost.” 

My statistics—which, I must repeat, are inexhaustive— 
seem to favour almost equally both of these explanations. On 
one hand, Wasdale Water is, chronologically, suitably ahead of 
Wasdale Water. On the other, there are the forms “‘Waswater,”’ 
requiring their separate consideration. Is this Was- a shortening 
of Wasdale, or is it simply the first part of that word used for 
composition purposes? 

The three groups of forms occur thus: 








Burn (vol. II p. 22, 1797). 
Wastdale Beck. 
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(1) Wasdale Water (Lake): 


Fleming C p. 31, 1671. 

Brit. Atl. p. 68, 1760. 

West, note to register, 1780. 
Kitchin C, 1797. 


(2) Wast Water: 


Donaid, 1774. 

Gray, map, 1870. 

Cary C, 1789. 

Hutchinson, maps of Cumb. and IT, 1794. 
Housman, map I, 1800. 

Beauties vol. III p. 50, 1802. 

Green p. 23, 1814. 

Magn. Brit. L p. CVIII, 1816 (also map). 
Moule p. 292, 1837. 

Martineau p. 112 etc., 1855. 


In Kelly, 1925, it has become Westwater Lake. 
(3) Waswater: 


Reg: Bees p. 159 (Wassewater). 
Morden C, 1720 (Wasso R). 
Map Lakes, 1811 (Was Water). 
























Wasdale is generally so spelt. But according to Hutchinson 


(vol. I p. 581, 1794) it has been “‘by some authors written 
Wastedale,”—a form we also find, alongside Wasdale, in Nic.- 
Moule (p. 389, 1837) mentions 
Another divergent spelling is Warsdale, for 


which I am unable to account; this is found in: 


Vinander-, genitive of Vinundr (Ekwall). 
to group the sources having the fuller form Winander- and those 





Morden C, 1720. 
Kitchin, 1748. 
Morden C, 1772. 
Smith, 1804. 
Moll (undated). 


Windermere 











Its older form is Winandermere, to be derived from ON 


I am content here 
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having the contracted Winder-, so as to fix approximately the 
time of the syncope. The transition period when both forms 
were in use, was evidently rather spacious. It extends from the 
latter part of the 17th century to the end of the 18th, when, 
as records explicitly state, Winander- was still sometimes used. 
In the 19th cent., Winander- is, probably, only a traditionally 
written form.” 

Disregarding unimportant divergences of spelling, the two 
groups of sources appear in the following order: 


(1) Winandermere (Winandermere Water or Lake): 


Couch. Furn., passim. 

Saxton, 1576 and 1577. 

Camden pp. 435, 447, 1586. 

Speed, 1611 (map and text, passim). 

Camden, 1637 (also map of Cumb. and Westm.). 

Cumb. et Westm., 1680. 

Magn. Brit. vol II pp. 34, 1299 and vol. IV p. 1306, 
1720-21. 

Morden C and W, 1720. 

Kitchin, 1748. 

Camden vol. II p. 151, 1772. 

Mordan C and W, 1772. 

Gilpin p. 133, 1778. 

Young p. 137, 1780. 

Camden vol. III pp. 132, 144, 1789 (but Wynermere wath). 

Cary W, 1789. 

Kitchen W, 1797. 

Beauties vol. XV pp. 30, 32, 1814. 

Moule, map of Westm., 1837. 

Cumbria. 

Wesbru. Com. I. undated. 

Wesbru. Com. II. j 


(2) Windermere (Windermere Water or Lake): 


Fleming W p. 11, 1671. 
Robinson p. 60, 1709. 


4% Cp. the time of the transitions from Broad to Brother, from Brod to 
Ennerdale, and from Thurston to Coniston Waters above. 
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Brit. Atl. p. 234, 1760. 
Hutchinson p. 168, 1774 (also 1776). 
Gray, map, 1780. 

West, 1780. 

Cary L, 1789. 

Burgess, 1792. 

Smith Views, 1792 (thrice). 
Walker p. 58, 1792. 

Radcliffe p. 472, 1795. 

Nic.-Burn vol. I pp. 6, 176, 1797. 
Kitchin W, 1797. 

Housman, maps I and III, 1800. 
Map Lakes, 1811. 

Green, 1814. 

Moule p. 389, 1837. 


Winander- and Windermere (-water) alongside: 
Fleming W pp. 15, 31, 1671. 
Brit. Atl., 1760."* 
Gilpin p. 134, 1778 (Windermere, or Winander-water, as 
it is sometimes called). 
Farrington p. XIV, 1788 (Windermere, or Winandermere, 
as it is sometimes called). 


On early speculations as to the meaning of Windermere, see: 

Camden p. 755, 1637. 

Fleming W p. 15, 1671. 

Magn, Brit. vol. II pp. 34, 1299, 1720. 

Camden vol. II p. 151, 1772. 

Camden vol. III p. 132, 1789. 

Nic.-Burn vol. I p. 176, 1797. 

Beauties vol. XV p. 30, 1814. 

PER THORSON 

Hornes, Norway 


16 Besides reasonable spellings, this work presents such curious distorsions 
as Wannander-Mary (map of Lane.) and Wimander Meer (p. 136). 





MADMEN AS VAUDEVILLE PERFORMERS ON THE 
ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


Even a casual examination of the clownery in Elizabethan 
plays shows that much of it was extraneous and little more than 
variety show material, thrust into the plays to provoke a laugh 
or to keep a restless crowd amused. Many of the tricks of the 
clowns still remain popular on the vaudeville stage. Three 
hundred years have made little difference in most of the ele- 
ments of clownery. But in one respect, not even the cheapest 
present day vaudeville show descends to the level of the 
Elizabethan playwright’s effort to provoke laughter; insanity is 
now rarely comic; no longer will the grotesque dances of a group 
of madmen furnish a merry interlude between the serious por- 
tions of a dull play, nor will a scene laid in a mad-house make a 
pleasing vaudeville skit. Yet in several Elizabethan plays, the 
buffoonery of madmen is used purely for the sake of vaudeville 
entertainment, and in others, madness is obviously regarded as 
rare comedy. It is my purpose here to point out certain examples 
of the employment of insanity as extraneous vaudeville enter- 
tainment in regular play performances.' 

The madman was an amusing performer on the Elizabethan 
stage; madness aroused no sense of horror or undue pity, but 
rather served to satisfy the Elizabethan craving for the un- 
usual and the strange, a craving which led to sundry ‘“‘shews”’ 


1 The attitude of the Elizabethan public towards madness has been dis- 
cussed in several treatises. Most noteworthy among these are the two following: 
Corbin, John, The Elizabethan Hamlet (London and New York, 1895) and Peers, 
Edgar Allison, Elizabethan Drama and Its Mad Folk (Cambridge, 1914). 

Corbin makes a study of Shakespeare’s environment to show that the mad 
scenes in Hamlet had a comic aspect “‘now ignored.” Peers goes into more detail 
and carefully analyzes mad scenes and mad characters from many Elizabethan 
plays; his interest, however, tends toward the psychological rather than the 
theatrical, although he does show clearly that the contemporary audience re- 
garded the mad scenes as comic. He neglects, on the theatrical side, to emphasize 
the purely vaudeville characteristics of many of the mad scenes. He shifts his 
point of view to the present in discussing mad scenes in comedy and somewhat 
contradicts his previous statements regarding the Elizabethan attitude toward 
insanity: ‘What of madness in comedy? This, we confess, it is difficult, if not 
impossible to justify.” (p.48). The Elizabethan felt slight necessity of justifying 
it; mad scenes were legitimate for clownery, as Mr. Peers himself had previously 
pointed out. 
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on the stage and was partly responsible for the frequency of the 
portrayal of insanity in dramatic réles. According to Professor 
Peers, between twenty and thirty plays, most of which are 
comedies, have madness as a definite part of the plots.2 In 
still other plays, extraneous mad scenes furnish clearly marked 
comic diversion.* The pleasure which mad scenes aroused in 
English audiences led English comedians to carry the tradition 
into Germany where it flourished in plays written under English 
influence.‘ 

In the early heroic play, Common Conditions (pr. c. 1570), 
an idiot furnishes comic diversion in a short scene which has 
no organic relation to the rest of the play.’ The stage direction 
is, “Here entereth Lomia, the natural.’’ He engages in irrelevant 
foolery which probably was expanded in the acting as the oc- 
casion demanded.® 

From the promise on the title-page of the old comedy, A 
Knacke to Know a Knave (1592), it is evident that the group of 
mad clowns who participated in “‘Kemps applauded Merri- 
ments of the men of Goteham, in receiving the King into Gote- 
ham,’’? occupied a more conspicuous place in the play than the 
printed text indicates. That the men of Goteham were mad- 
men who engaged apparently in considerable buffoonery is 
made clear by the direction for their entry: “‘Enter mad men of 
Goteham, to wit, a Miller, a Cobler, and a Smith.’* The 
printed scene between them and the king is short and point- 


2 Peers, op. cit., 50. 

3 Professor Peers has analyzed the types of insanity in most of the plays 
without attention to their theatrical purposes. It is not my purpose to reiterate 
what has already been said but to point out the vaudeville characteristics of 
some of the scenes mentioned by Professor Peers and to add some instances 
which he omitted. 

“See Evans, M. Blackmore, ‘‘Traditions of the Elizabethan Stage in 
Germany.” Philological Quarterly, II (1923), 310-314. 

5 Farmer, J.S. (ed.), Five Anonymous Plays. 4th series (London, 1908), 242. 

* Professor Peers does not mention this play; he makes the assertion that 
there is hardly an imbecile ‘‘which can properly be called a full length portrait” 
(p. 118). No doubt the réle of imbeciles was left frequently for the clowns to fill 
out; certainly such a réle must have been easily extemporized by such artists in 
the portrayal of stupid clowns as Tarlton and Kemp! 

7 The promise of these ““Merrimentes”’ is printed immediately after the 
title in the edition of 1594. 
® Sig. E, verso. 
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less; on the stage under Kemp’s direction the scene was no 
doubt made as long and as mad as the audience desired. None 
of the scene has any structural reason for being. 

Madmen and mad scenes were a stock part of commedia 
deil’ arte performances; we may be sure that the natural Eng- 
lish delight in such spectacles was stimulated by the visits of 
Italian players and the interest in Italian comedy during the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century and after.® Certainly 
Kemp, who was familiar with Italian comedy, would not have 
overlooked any embellishment for his clown-play. 

Reminiscent of the madmen of Goteham is the appearance 
in Middleton’s Old Law (supposedly first written c. 1599) of a 
“consort of mad Greeks” whose foolery and dancing are em- 
phasized for the value of the entertaining spectacle.'° Another 
madman’s dance occurs in a scene to please the groundlings in 
The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl (c. 1613) where Carracus, a mad- 
man, holds a comic dialogue with Echo and concludes by danc- 
ing a cinque pace." 

What sort of play was The Madman’s Morris, prepared by 
Dekker, Drayton, and Wilson for the Admiral’s Men in 1597, is 
uncertain, but we can be reasonably sure from Dekker’s later 
use of mad scenes that the comic elements of insanity were 
exaggerated in a play with such a title. Indeed, Dekker seems 
to have had a penchant for madmen as clowns. The last scene” 
of the first part of The Honest Whore (1604) is a riot of buf- 
foonery by madmen, with the scene laid in the mad-house at 
Bethlehem Monastery. The scene is exaggerated far beyond 
any plot necessity simply for the sake of the clownish repartee, 
the clown dances, and comic fights of the madmen. Not even 
the necessity of producing an atmosphere can account for the 
scene on structural grounds; it is principally a variety show 
exhibition that must have brought howls of laughter from the 
groundlings.”* 


* Smith, Winifred, The Commedia Dell’ Arte (New York, 1912), 17-18. 
Miss Smith asserts that laughter was the chief end of the commedia dell’ arte and 
that mad scenes were among the most popular devices for producing laughter in 
this comedy. 

10 Act 4, Sc. 1. 

1 Dodsley, XI, 478; Act 4 (no scene division). 

2 Act 5, Sc. 2. 

18 Similar clownery is performed in the last scene of Part Two, but for the 
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Even more exaggerated is the use of an extraneous show of 
Bedlamites in Northward Hoe (1603-6), by Dekker and Webster, 
both of whom made use of mad clownery in other plays. The 
unmotivated scene of clownery comes at the end of Act 4; a 
group of characters in the play meet the keeper of Bedlam 
and induce him to bring out his madmen for their sport. The 
Bedlamites engage in ribald buffoonery, music, dancing, and 
horse-play. A mad physician, a bawd, and a musician engage in 
a variety of buffoonery ending with a struggle between Full- 
Moone and Bellamont, who beats the former soundly. Ob- 
viously the clownery was designed simply for the amusement 
of an audience not squeamish or critical. 

Dekker’s success with mad clowns led him to insert un- 
necessary buffooneries of Ann Ratcliffe in The Witch of Edmon- 
ton (1621). The mad woman’s singing and dancing have no 
dramatic value aside from extraneous clownery." 

Webster’s relations with Dekker in Northward Hoe may be 
responsible for the mad scenes inserted in The Duchess of 
Malfi (1614). The modern reader is prone to regard the intro- 
duction of the madmen in Act 4, Sc. 2 purely as.a means of 
intensifying the horrors of the scene, but to an Elizabethan, the 
antics of the madmen furnished comic entertainment. It is 
certain that the madmen were not regarded as a horror by the 
contemporary audience;' the author himself, at some pains to 
account for the madmen, makes Ferdinand explain that they 





sake of variety, panders and whores, brought to the prison for punishment, are 
substituted for the madmen. As an indication of the importance of the clownery, 
the title-page of the 1630 edition has appended to the sub-title: “‘And lastly the 
Comical Passages of an Italian Bridewell where the scene ends.”’ Such clownery 
seems to have appealed to Dekker, a typical pot-boiling dramatist who sought 
to write what would please the greatest number. 

4 Ann Ratcliffe’s words (IV, i) best explain the type of performance which 
she gives: “O, my ribs are made of a paned hose, and they break! There’s a 
Lancashire hornpipe in my throat; hark how it tickles it, with doodle, doodle, 
doodle, doodle! Welcome, sergeants! welcome, devil! hands, hands, hands! 
hold hands and dance around, around, around. (Dancing).” 

4* The statement of the Duchess indicates that the madmen were regarded 
by her as mere noise-makers who possibly might divert her. She says of them 
(IV, ii): 

‘Indeed, I thank him; nothing but noise and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits; whereas reason 
And silence make me mad.”’ 
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are there to keep the Duchess awake.” Without doubt, to the 
contemporary audience the madmen furnished a comic inter- 
lude."* 

Fletcher, one of the keenest dramatists of the age in sensing 
theatrical effects, made use of numerous devices of vaudeville 
entertainment in the performance of his plays; he occasionally 
employs insanity, exaggerated beyond dramatic necessity, for 
the sake of its comic entertaining value. Among other ab- 
surdities in The Nice Valour or The Passionate Madman (1614?) 
is a vaudeville scene in which the madman and the jester 
furnish extraneous diversion by singing a ribald song, dancing 
and engaging in clownish buffoonery, none of which has any 
legitimate dramatic function.!” 

The chief low comedy interest in Fletcher’s The Pilgrim 
(1621) must have been in the extraneous entertainment by the 
madmen and “‘she-fools.”” The success of a single madman with 
his accompanying fools in the earlier play seems to have led to 
the insertion of a whole mad-house. The first mad scene, Act 5 
Sc. 6, has but slight motivation. Pedro the Pilgrim, in search of 
his sister, Alinda, is simply conducted to a mad-house in the 
course of his search; there he—and the spectators of the play— 
are entertained by a motley group of madmen. The entrance 
of a mad Englishman brings forth the comment that all Eng- 





Referring to the grotesque songs and dances of this scene, Professor Peers says 
(op. cit., 51): “The fact is that the common Elizabethan treatment of insanity 
was so far removed from the humane that the subject was regarded rather as one 
for mirth than for solemnity—for comedy and not for tragedy.” 

% Act 4, Sc. 1. Ferdinand says: 

“....ITamresolv’d 

To move forth the common hospital 

All the mad-folk, and place them near her lodging; 
There let them practice together, sing and dance, 
And act their gambols to the full o’ th’ moon: 

If she can sleep the better for it, let her.” 

6 Corbin, op. cit., 61, characterizing the Duchess of Malfi, says: “In spite 
of the sight of her suffering, the jests of the madmen are precisely of a nature to 
amuse the audience.” 

17 Act 5, Sc. 1. In addition to the clown play of the Passionate Madman 
himself, six fools enter and sing a comic song. The stage directions indicate the 
nature of the performance: “Enter Lapet and Clown, and four other like fools, 
dancing, the Cupid leading, and bearing his Table, and holding it up to Lapet 
at every strain, and acting the postures.” 
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lishmen are like that in a fruitful barley year. A she-fool 
engages in gross buffoonery with the Englishman. A mad 
scholar thinks he is Neptune and sings, ‘“‘Down ye angry waters 
all” to quell an imaginary storm at sea. Throughout the play, 
madness is used for comic diversion. Alinda herself is brought 
on the stage in disguise as a mad boy in Act 4, Sc. 2, where 
she exhibits clown antics.'* The closing scene of Act 4 is merely 
another variety show exhibition in the mad-house, with even 
more buffoonery and clownery than in the earlier scenes.’ It 
also is without dramatic justification. 

Even the madness of the Jailor’s Daughter in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen (1612) descends in Act 3, Sc. 5 merely to a comic 
performance in a vaudeville “‘act’”’ that reminds one somewhat 
of the show by the mechanicals in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Along with a man-monkey, a comical school master, country 
men and wenches, the Jailor’s Daughter dances and sings to a 
tabor.2® Here again is an example of a mere variety show in- 
serted in a serious drama; and a mad woman is the outstanding 
comic feature.” 

The comic sub-plot of The Changeling (1623), by Rowley 
and Middleton, centers around the keeper of a mad-house and 


18 An indication of the clownish performance rendered by Alinda is con- 

tained in Roderigo’s words (IV, ii): 
“Tt danceth; 
The Devil in a Fools Coat, is he turn’d Innocent? 
What mops and mows it makes! heigh! how it frisketh! 
Is’t not a Fairy, or some small Hobgoblin?” 

18 Act 4, Sc. 3. Alphonso refers to the performers as “owls and apes,” 
apparently Elizabethan cant for clowns: 

“Pox o’ your fools, and Bedlams, 
Plague o’ your Owls and Apes.” 

2° An evidence of the comic attitude toward madness is contained in the 
words of the Third Countryman: “There’s a dainty mad woman... . comes 
i’th nick, as mad as a March Hare; If we can get her dance, we are made; I war- 
rant her, she’ll do the rarest gambols.” 

21 Forgetting the point of view of Fletcher and his contemporaries. Profes- 
sor Peers (of. cit., 84-85) chides the dramatist for this scene in which the mad- 
ness of the Jailor’s Daughter is ““degraded”’ into extraneous comedy. It must be 
remembered that the Elizabethan playwright was frequently careless about 
what would now be called unity of tone; Fletcher, mindful of his audience, 
inserted a scene to enliven the play and entertain the spectators; the fact that he 
could bring into the scene the insane Jailor’s Daughter made it only that much 
funnier to the contemporary audience. 
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his jealous efforts to keep his young wife safe from the atten- 
tions of men. In this sub-plot, the madmen form a clownish 
background. The comic scenes in the mad-house come to a close 
at the end of Act 4, Sc. 3 with a dance by madmen and idiots. 
The concluding dance evidently was a sort of masque in which 
the antics of the madmen were brought to a climax for the sake 
of the amusing show.” 

The device of having a masque of madmen to furnish comic 
entertainment in a play was later used by Ford in The Lover’s 
Melancholy. The masque comes as a diversion near the middle 
of the play, Act 3, Sc. 2. Rhetias is dressed with shaggy hair 
and barks like a dog; Pelias has a crown of feathers; the Philos- 
opher appears in rags; Cuculus enters “like a Bedlam, singing.” 
Later comes the dance. Here once more the function of the 
madmen is chiefly to enliven the play with comic spectacle.” 

Elizabethan dramatists made an effort to please the theatre- 
going public, a class who demanded comic spectacle even in 
serious plays. As the stock tricks of the older clowns grew stale, 
playwrights and producers sought more sensational devices of 
amusement. Insanity was regarded as comic and was not com- 
monplace enough to be stale. Thus in madmen, dramatists 
found fresh variety with which to embellish their plays. So 
popular were scenes of insanity that playwrights were not 
always careful to relate their mad comedians organically to the 
plays in which they appeared; frequently the mad scenes are 
mere variety show amusements, inserted to please an audience 
that sought entertainment, not “art.” 

Lovis B. WRIGHT 

University of North Carolina 


* Before the last dance, Lollio says: ‘Only reserve him till the masque be 
past; and if you find him not now in the dance yourself, I’ll show you. In, in! 
my master! (Dancing).” Lollio leaves the stage, but a few lines further come the 
directions: ‘‘Re-enter Isabella: then re-enter Lollio with the madmen and fools, 
who dance.” 

23 The use of madmen in this play is more in keeping with the tone of the 
play than is frequently the case. Ford probably obtained the idea for the masque 
from his source, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 














DEFOE’S NARRATIVE STYLE 


It is a striking fact that Defoe, who is one of our most prolific 
writers, has been of late years one of the least discussed and 
studied. Perhaps one reason for this lies in the paradoxical 
nature of his narrative works, for it is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to find that when Defoe’s story seems most plausible, its 
truth is most to be suspected, and conversely when it seems 
most suspicious there is grave likelihood of its veracity. Thus 
it would appear that the argumentative efforts to prove that 
a work like the Journal of the Plague Year is entirely historical 
and has been absurdly classified as fiction! is less rewarding 
than an attempt to discover something about the art or craft 
by which Defoe has written history that sounds like fiction and 
fiction with the verisimilitude of history, or in other words has 
so blended fact and fancy that two hundred years have not 
enabled scholars to extricate the one from the other. A recent 
study in the narrative method of Defoe,? in discussing the 
sources for three of the narratives has gone a long way to- 
ward opening the doors upon Defoe’s narrative technique, for 
doubtless the best way to understand Defoe’s contribution to 
narrative writing is to compare the fragmentary materials which 
were in his library or at his command with his stories that read 
like history. Yet even without much reference to his sources a 
preliminary study may be made and a good deal of Defoe’s art 
may be discovered. 

First, it is illuminating to hear his own definitions of style 
and his declarations of purpose, and with Mr. G. A. Aitken to 
admit that “when there is no clear evidence to the contrary we 
have no right to disbelieve’’’ his protestations. Certainly there 
can be no doubt of his moral purpose It is evidenced not only 
by his own assertions in his prefaces but by his practice of in- 
terlarding his fictions with long moral digressions. Witness his 
statement in the Serious Reflections that the “fable is always 


1 Dr. Watson Nicholson; The Historical Sources of Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year. The Stratford Company, 1919. 

2 Arthur W. Secord: Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe. University 
of Illinois Press, 1924. 

* Defoe: Narratives and Romances, ed. G. A. Aitken, London: J. M. Dent, 
1895; vol. I, p. xl. 
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made for the moral, not the moral for the fable,’’* and his ex- 
planation for Moll Flanders that “to give the history of a wicked 
life repented of necessarily requires that the wicked part should 
be made as wicked as the real history of it will bear, to illustrate 
and give a beauty to the penitent part, which is certainly the 
best and brightest, if related with equal spirit and life.’*® But 
observing also that the best way to drive a lesson home is to 
put it in pleasing form, he grants that it is desirable to “write 
so as to please and serve at the same time,’”* and the best form 
for this is a plain, unadorned, honest style. ‘‘The plainness I 
profess,” he writes in Serious Reflections, “both in style and 
method, seems to me to have some suitable analogy to the sub- 
ject, honesty; and therefore, is absolutely necessary to be strictly 
follow’d. And I must own, I am the better reconciled, on this 
very account to a natural infirmity of homely plain writing; in 
that I think the plainness of expression, which I am condemned 
to will give no disadvantage to my subject, since honesty shews 
the most beautiful, and the more like honesty, when artifice is 
dismiss’d and she is honestly seen by her own light only.”’? That 
the further motive of making a livelihood was not far from his 
mind is shown not only by the amount that he wrote, but also 
by the skill with which he fitted his story to the growing num- 
bers of middle class readers, whom he was probably addressing. 
Finally there is internal evidence of a motive which Defoe would 
perhaps be the last person to confess; yet even his most hasty 
readers must feel that there was something in the mere spinning 
a good yarn that gave him infinite satisfaction. A man who was 
continually extricating himself from political difficulties and 
forthwith slipping into fresh ones, who eagerly caught up 
snatches from the lives of highwaymen and criminals for his 
use in stories set forth as truth, whose share in Mist’s Journal 
was sufficiently proved by “the little art he is master of, of 
forging a story and imposing it on the world for truth,’’* must 
have had a considerable enjoyment in expanding the meager 


‘ Tbid., vol. ITI, p. Lx. 

5 Tbid., vol. VII, p. xx. 

* Minto, Daniel Defoe, p. 131. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

7 Defoe: Narratives and Romances, Vol. III, p. 23. 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. V,p. 287. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Company. 
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details of Alexander Selkirk’s exile into a lengthy narrative. In 
fact, it would be safe to argue his enjoyment in narrative writing 
merely from his success in it. 

With these various motives in mind, we may examine Defoe’s 
narratives, first to see what devices he uses to give an air of 
verisimilitude to an anecdote, adventure, or biography, and 
second to see how, apart from the question of fact or fiction, he 
has succeeded in writing narratives of absorbing interest. In 
general the devices for securing an atmosphere of truth are not 
hard to uncover, and the same ones recur in the different nar- 
ratives. His elaborate care in explaining the source of the A p- 
parition of Mrs. Veal illustrates the fact that the more extrava- 
gant his story, the more careful he is to give the reader indubi- 
table and dependable authority for it: “It was sent by a gentle- 
man,” he explains, “‘a justice of the peace, at Maidstone, Kent, 
and a very intelligent person, to his friend in London, as it is 
here worded; which discourse is attested by a very sober and 
understanding gentleman, who had it from his kinswoman, who 
lives in Canterbury, within a few doors of the house in which 
the within named Mrs. Bargrave lived; and who he believes to 
be of so discerning a spirit, as not to be put upon by any fallacy; 
and who positively assured him that the whole matter as it is 
related and laid down is really true: and what she herself had 
in the same words, as near as may be, from Mrs. Bargrave’s 
own mouth; who, she knows, had no reason to invent and pub- 
lish such a story, or any design to forge and tell a lie, being a 
woman of much honesty and virtue and her whole life, a course, 
as it were, of piety.”’® This involved explanation suggests others 
found in the prefaces to Robinson Crusoe, The Memoirs of a 
Cavalier, and Moll Flanders. For the short anecdotes within 
the longer stories, we find abundant use of short phrases attest- 
ing the authority of the story, such as, “This the young man 
told me himself, and I have some reason to believe it,’”!® or, “I 
doubt not but there may be some ancient persons alive in the 
parish who can justify the fact of this, and are able to show even 


* Drelincourt: The Christian’s Defense against the Fears of Death, and Defoe: 
A True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal. London: Davies & Eldridge, 
1710 [?]; p. 11. 
10N.& R. IX, 98. 
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in what place of the churchyard the pit lay better than I.’’! 
With characteristic honesty in deceit Defoe has condemned in 
the Serious Reflections one of the tricks that he uses most fre- 
quently in gulling the reader: namely, to give force to a story 
by declaring, ‘““There was a man,’ or ‘there was a woman,’ and 
the like.””’ He continues: “‘Others out of the same forge of inven- 
tion, hammer out the very person, ... . and begin ‘I knew the 
man,’ or ‘I knew the woman,’ and these ordinarily vouch for 
their story with more assurance than others.”” Another turn 
which he gives to this positive assurance of authority, especially 
in the Journal of the Plague Year, is to add his own testimony to 
that of other reliable men to impress us very definitely with the 
fact that he was present through it all and is giving us strictly 
first hand information. Thus in the introduction to Due Prep- 
arations for the Plague, he writes; “‘And as I very particularly 
remember the last Visitation of this Kind, which affllicted the 
Nation in 1665, and have had Occasion to Converse with many 
other Persons who liv’d in this City all the while: I have chosen 
some of their Cases as Precedents for our present Instructions. 
I take leave so far to personate the particular People in their 
Histories . . . . without making use of their names, tho’ in many 
cases I could have descended to the very Names and Particulars 
of the Persons themselves.” It is revealing that in an intro- 
duction, where the reader naturally turns for truth, Defoe takes 
occasion to mislead him into belief. Here, in fact is evidence 
that when Defoe appears most honest, he is often least reliable. 
And yet he seasons his deceit with just enough honesty so that 
the reader must be continually on guard against arraigning him. 
It is most interesting in this connection that the supposedly fic- 
titious Solomon Eagle has lately been discovered to have been 
a real character living in London during the plague, and we may 
suspect that other details of Defoe’s narratives will from time 
to time be discovered to contain more of fact than has been sup- 
posed. 

A somewhat more artful device by which Defoe invites our 


1 Thid; IX, 68. 

2 Thid: III, 101. 

1 Due Preparations for the Plague as well for soul as body, p. x. London: 
Printed for E. Matthews at the Bible, and J. Batley at the Dove in Pater- 
Noster-Row. 1722. 
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confidence is to tell us that the story is so incredible that he 
cannot believe it himself, and yet he has it on such good author- 
ity that he dares not gainsay it. Of the porcelain house in China 
he protests, ‘“They told me such incredible things of their per- 
formances in crockery ware,....that I care not to relate, 
knowing it could not be true.” Then amusingly enough, and 
humanly enough, he comes upon the heels of this with “they 
told me in particular, of one workman that made a ship with all 
its tackle and masts and sails in earthenware, big enough to 
carry fifty men.” The Journal of the Plague Year especially 
abounds in instances of Defoe’s protests that he cannot believe 
the story he is about to relate, thus trapping the willing reader 
into confidence that his honesty in unassailable. When he is 
not so bold as to deny the truth of his story, he sometimes cau- 
tions against inaccuracies that may exist in it. For example, 
Robinson Crusoe says, ““The name of the port I may perhaps 
spell wrong, having lost this, together with the names of many 
other places set down in a little pocket book, which was spoiled 
by the water by an accident.’ For further instance we have 
only to recall the care ith which Robinson Crusoe notched his 
calendar on a stick, and then later lamented his difficulty in 
checking its accuracy; or to remember such a remark as “I 
will not be positive whether he said forty days or a few days.’ 
Once at least he gets badly tangled in his effort at accuracy. He 
has given a number of diverting stories of the plague, and lest 
the reader should think the reservoir drained dry, he assures 
him, “I could give a great many such stories as these, diverting 
enough, which in the long course of that dismal year I met with 
—that is, heard of—and which are very certain to be true, or 
very near the truth; that is to say, in general, for no man could 
at such a time learn all the particulars.”"” As a matter of fact 
Defoe’s reservoir is never drained. It was continually pouring 
forth fresh and unexpected details, which give the reader delight 
at the same time that they confirm his belief. If one doubts such 
reliable authorities as Defoe cites, if he doubts the Defoe who 
denies credence to a preposterous story, or if he doubts a Defoe 


4 Defoe: Narratives and Romances, II, 266. 
16 Tbid: IT, 240. 
1% Tbid: IX, 24. 
47 Thid., IX, 59. 
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who takes pains to be meticulously accurate, he has yet the in- 
dubitable evidence of such charmingly ingenuous phrases as “I 
never saw them afterwards, nor any sign of them, except three of 
their hats, one cap, and two shoes that were not fellows.’’!® 
Surely there can be no deceit in a narrator who is so careful to 
tell us of ‘‘the two shoes that were not fellows.’”’ Of the same 
quality is the author’s provision that the Cavalier should be 
absent from the battle of Liitzen, and later from the engagement 
at Rowton Heath. As Mr. Aitken has pointed out, these two 
important engagements might have been used as high points in 
the story, but Defoe, by removing his hero from them, persuades 
us that it is history and no fiction that he is writing.'® In Robin- 
son Crusoe, the author’s conscientious care in having the popish 
priest “‘set out in his just colours’’ contributes to the verisimili- 
tude of the narrative. Likewise there are many irrelevant details 
in Defoe’s stories, introduced, we feel, just out of the author’s 
spontaneous disposition to tell everything that belongs to the 
truth, however unessential it may be for the narrative. Char- 
acters whose lives cross Robinson Crusoe’s for only a few days 
are set forth with as much care for detail as anyone could wish. 
Ismael, for instance, was “called Muley or Moely,’° and the 
neighbor in the Brazils, we are told, was “‘a Portuguese of Lis- 
bon, but born of English parents, whose name was Wells.’ And 
the natives of Africa, we read, ‘“‘when they learn English always 
add two e’s at the end of the words where we use one; and they 
place the accent upon them, as makéé, takéé, and the like.’ 
In a similar mood Defoe designates well known streets and 
taverns by name, and gives lists of provisions, as in Robinson 
Crusoe, and the Due Preparations, or copies the official bills in 
the Journal of the Plague Year, thereby again implicitly assuring 
the reader that he is writing serious history, and not fiction. 

All these devices for making fiction read like history Defoe 
seems to have reduced to a sort of machinery, to which he had 
easy access as the situation demanded. There is no perceptible 
indication that he carefully adjusted a particular device to a 


18 Thid., I, 50. 
19 Tbid., V, xx. 
2 Ibid., I, 21. 
% Tbid., I, 37. 
® Ibid., II, 180. 
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given kind of situation, but being a hasty writer, he imposed his 
story on the reader by whatever phrase came to his mind, and 
the credence which he secured is fair evidence that his method 
succeeded. 

Yet Defoe was no mere trickster at imposing a forged story 
upon the world for truth. There must be something about his 
narrative style more substantial than a few sleight of hand 
tricks, else when the puzzle is resolved, we should cease to be 
entertained. In fact, he informs his writings, be they history or 
fiction, or both, with such a strong human interest, and he so 
captivates the reader by his simple charm that one is helpless 
to lay a book down after it is once started. It is possible that 
some readers feel with Dr. Watson Nicholson that “from the 
point of style and art, the work [Journal of the Plague Year] is 
execrable,’’* and perhaps “‘the most curious thing about the use 
of the first person in narrating the events of the plague year is 
not that such a style makes the book more interesting to the 
reader, but that it served to cover up the most egregious faults 
known to literature—digressions, incoherencies, involved and 
cumbrous expressions, tiresome repetitions—all of which made 
it possible for the author to compile a mass large enough to be 
called a book.” Bur Dr. Nicholson will have to show then 
what merit in the Journal it is that has caused it to survive in 
spite of its digressions, incoherencies, involved expressions, and 
repetitions, and even in spite also of the fact that, as he says, 
we can find a better account of the plague year in Pepys’ Diary.* 
How far the narrative effects in Defoe are the result of studious 
care, and how far they come of careless haste it is not always 
possible to determine, but it cannot be denied that he does hold 
the reader’s interest by definite arts of story telling, such as the 
use of forecast, premonitions, dreams, and popular superstitions, 
by arranging his details for climax, contrast, and suspense, by 
the use of striking concrete details, and by exciting certain 
emotional responses. 

Forecast is used very obviously in the early pages of Robinson 
Crusoe. The frequent instances of it illustrate how well Defoe 
could say the same thing over and over again in different words; 


*8 Nicholson: Historical Sources of the Journal of the Plague Year, p.90. _ 
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one or two cases will easily suggest others: “There seemed,” 
he cries, “to be something fatal in that propensity of nature, 
tending directly to the life of misery I was to go through, as 
will appear in the sequel of this story.’”** Such remarks cannot 
fail to make the reader’s mouth water for the sequel with its 
promised misery. It is curious that Defoe, after giving many 
such forecasts in the first pages, lets them drop for a time, 
trusting to the incidents themselves to carry the interest on; 
then in perhaps the last hundred pages he takes up forecasting 
as vigorously as ever with such hints as, “We fared very well 
with them a while,’’’ or more plainly, “But I ought, indeed, 
to have been sure that the men I went with had been under my 
command before I engaged in a thing so hazardous and mischie- 
vous as I was brought into.’** Even as late as the beginning 
of the last journey home, Defoe is still using forecast effectively. 
Perhaps things are running a trifle too smoothly for Robinson 
Crusoe. He has been making profitable trading expeditions 
from Bengal and is in such a frame of mind that if he were 
“twenty years younger” he would “have been tempted to have 
stayed here and sought no farther for making any fortune.” 
He is “upwards of three score,”” however, and feels he should go 
home for his last years, and so after making a favorable bargain 
for a boat, and after engaging his men, he is in the way of getting 
home without further mishap. But Defoe will not let us think 
that his story will be becalmed, for in the midst of an easy going 
expository passage, he draws himself up with, “In short, not 
to fill up this part of my story with trifles, when what is to come 
is so remarkable, ....I was now with my new partner, going 
in the ship above mentioned on the voyage to China,’”® Directly 
there follows the account of how he was pursued for a pirate ship 
and narrowly escaped with his life. 

The forecast in Moll Flanders is less frequent and is used less 
obviously, but in substance it is very like that of Robinson Cru- 
soe. For example, as Moll Flanders is about to embark on her 
enforced journey to America, she says, referring to the boatswain 
to whom she had given a shilling, “he... . procured me to be 
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better treated in the ship than, I say, I might otherwise have 
been; as shall appear in its place.’*° Here, as in Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe using forecast within a few pages of the end of 
his story seems to do it deliberately to be sure that the interest 
is sustained to the very last page. 

Perhaps forecast is even more marked in the A pparition of 
Mrs. Veal. There are various intimations that Mrs. Veal is a 
ghost, intimations which give the reader the satisfaction of see- 
ing farther into the mystery all the time than Mrs. Bargrave 
does. When Mrs. Bargrave would kiss Mrs. Veal in greeting, 
Mrs. Veal “‘complied till their lips almost touched; and then 
.... drew her hands across her own eyes, and said, ‘I am not 
very well;’ and so waved it.’’*! Again Mrs. Veal refers signifi- 
cantly to the journey she is about to take, and she leads the 
conversation to Drelincourt’s Book of Death and even makes the 
request that Mrs. Bargrave “write a letter to her brother, and 
tell him she would have him give rings to such and such; and that 
there was a purse of gold in her cabinet, and that she would have 
two broad pieces given to her cousin Watson.’ An estimate of 
Defoe’s contribution to the development of the mystery story 
would make another chapter and no dull chapter, we may be 
sure. It is an interesting point that whatever subjects Defoe 
uses in his artistic works, he comments upon in his introductions 
and prefaces or in the Serious Reflections. Just as in his essay 
on Talking Falsely he condemns some of the very devices which 
he practised in Robinson Crusoe and the Journal of the Plague 
Year, so he uses the preface of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal and 
an essay on the History and Reality of Apparitions to strengthen 
the verisimilitude of his ghost story. Taking the reader into his 
confidence, he explains, ‘‘To reject all narratives of this kind 
as fictitious argues, in my judgment, as great an error, weakness, 
and prejudice as to believe all that is reported of apparitions.’’® 

The supernatural element in Robinson Crusoe enters most 
often as a providential guidance expressing itself in dreams, pre- 
monitions, and remarkable concurrences of time or place. 
Several instances of the use of dreams will be recalled, but one 
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of the most detailed is that which foretold the coming of man 
Friday. Crusoe’s mind had been in a state of great perturbation 
during a period of “fifteen or sixteen months” previous to Fri- 
day’s coming. He tells us, “I slept unquiet, dreamed always 
frightful dreams, and often started out of my sleep in the night. 
In the day great troubles overwhelmed my mind; and in the 
night I dreamed often of killing savages, and of the reasons why 
I might justify doing it.”™ After giving the reader this much 
forecast, Defoe holds us in expectation for the space of fifteen 
or more pages before he recounts the dream in which Crusoe saw 
the “two canoes and eleven savages coming to land” with 
“another savage whom they were going to kill, in order to eat 
him.’’® After another briefer suspense, the reader sees the dream 
realized, in the coming of Friday. But Defoe gives premonitions 
in other forms than dreams. Perhaps more often they come in 
“certain discoveries of an invisible world and a converse of 
spirits we cannot doubt.’ We recall the case of the man who 
had repeated warnings to leave a certain lodging house, and who, 
shortly after he had obeyed these warnings, learned that the 
same house had been completely destroyed by fire.*’ And there 
is another story of a man who was twice prevented from going 
a journey, and who discovered the reason in these forewarnings 
when his wife fell ill and died during the very time that he had 
intended being away from home.** Such incidents, with their 
strong emphasis on the divine care, were no doubt intended by 
Defoe to contribute to the moral tone of the story, but there is 
no reason to doubt that he intended them also for enhancing 
the narrative interest. Furthermore, whatever his intention, 
there is no denying that they do give memorable high lights to 
the story. 

Further use of the supernatural in Defoe is seen in the extra- 
ordinary coincidences of time and person, which he observes on 
every hand. So important does he regard these coincidences 
that he lists more than thirty of them at the conclusion of the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier. The effect here is obviously to send the 
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reader searching the histories of the period to see if he may dis- 
cover Defoe in any inaccuracies, just as Robinsin Crusoe sent 
men to their geographies. If Defoe’s purpose in writing was to 
make a living, as indeed it partially was, he had here an excel- 
lent means for making his books a subject of discussion in the 
Coffee Houses and elsewhere—a form of advertising for which 
modern salesmanship has claimed some credit. One rather long 
quotation will convey the mood and method of Defoe’s use of 
coincidence. He has Robinson Crusoe observe, “By casting up 
times past, I remember that there was a strange concurrence 
of days in the various providences which befell me, and which, 
if I had been superstitiously inclined to observe days as fatal 
or fortunate, I might have had reason to have looked upon with 
a great deal of curiosity. First, I had observed that the same 
day that I broke away from my father and my friends, and run 
away to Hull, in order to go to sea, the same day afterwards I 
was taken by the Sallee man-of-war, and made a slave. The 
same day of the year that I escaped out of the wreck of that ship 
in Yarmouth Roads, that same day-year afterwards I made my 
escape from Sallee in a boat. The same day of the year I was 
born on, viz., the 30th of September, that same day I had my 
life so miraculously saved twenty-six years after when I was 
cast on shore in this island; so that my wicked and my solitary 
life began both on a day.’ 

There is good evidence of Defoe’s care in constructing his 
narrative in his arrangement of details for climax, contrast, and 
suspense. Thus, when Robinson Crusoe is making his first ad- 
justments to solitary on an island, he invents his conveniences 
in such an order as to make the reader exclaim, ‘‘What next?” 
and when the question is answered to say, “Of course. Why 
didn’t I think of that before?’’ He moves steadily from the simple 
to the complex, or he lets one step in his progress lead naturally 
to another, as his planting the grain led to the invention of a 
wooden spade, and then of a mill for grinding the flour, and 
earthern vessels, and an oven for baking it. After we have seen 
him make clothes for himself, we can more readily believe that 
he could make an umbrella. The same effect of climax is seen 
in the progress by which Defoe discovers human relationships 
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for Crusoe. First, we saw a footprint in the sand and were left 
long in suspense to ponder and speculate upon its origin. After 
a considerable time we were further mystified by discovering 
the fire place with human skulls. Then when we were so caught 
up in the uncertainty of fears that we would jump at the slight- 
est sound or sight, we shared very vividly Robinson Crusoe’s 
shock from the gleaming eyes of the old he-goat in the cave. 
And so step by step we were brought with a hint of forecast 
here and there at last to the shipwreck, the sight of fire, and the 
three cannibal canoes, the dream of Robinson Crusoe, and at last 
to his actual meeting with Friday. 

There is an interesting parallel between Defoe’s methods and 
those of Moll Flanders, and it is well illustrated by the way Moll, 
near the close of her story, uses climax and suspense in revealing 
to her husband the good fortune she has had from her son in 
Virginia. It is with no small degree of craft that she tells him 
first that she has lost her watch, and then that she has given 
it to her son. Immediately she displays to his admiration the 
one hundred pounds in silver which she has from her son. and 
then the deerskin purse with pistoles amounting to one hundred 
fifty pounds. At last, she exclaims, in some triumph, “I let him 
know that I had brought over in the sloop, besides all this; I 
mean the horses, hogs, cows, and other stores for our planta- 
tion.’’*° 

There is an instance of exaggerated suspense, very likely the 
result of hasty writing, in the story of the soldier (now turned bis- 
cuit-maker) the sailor, and the joiner, in the Journal of the Plague 
Year. It can only be a matter of conjecture whether the effect 
was intended or whether Defoe was indifferent to the fact that 
he started this story three times before he brought it to a con- 
clusion. He starts in good faith as if to tell the whole thing: “I 
have by mea story of two brothers and their kinsmen, who being 
single men, but that had stayed in the city too long to get away 
.... took a course for their own preservation, which... .was 
so natural that it may be wondered that no more did so at the 
time.’ He proceeds to describe their station in life, and their 
respective occupations, and promises to give the story in the 
persons of the characters. Then he breaks off abruptly, with no 
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other excuse than that he has much more to say before he quits 
his own part. After seventy pages, nearly a fourth of the book, 
he finds himself talking about the eastern part of the town, and 
“this,” he says ‘brings me back to the three poor men who wan- 
dered from Wapping, not knowing whither to go or what to do, 
and whom I mentioned before; one a biscuit maker, one a sail 
maker, and the other a joiner.’ Hereupon follows a page or 
two of digression upon the killing of cats and dogs during the 
plague, and then at the third attempt “‘I come back to my three 
men,” he writes, and he holds on till the end of a rather long 
narrative. One reader may condemn this for execrable careless- 
ness, and another admire it for rhetorical suspense. Probably the 
true judgment lies somewhere between the two extremes; and 
Defoe felt at first that he had begun his story too soon, but 
turned an accident into the pretense at least of narrative effect. 

The spirit of the Journal is altogether that of one man talk- 
ing to another, and its construction is as loose as that of most 
talk. 

Somewhat more frequent than the rhetorical effect of sus- 
pense, is that of contrast, by which Defoe carries the reader 
along on the calmest seas just before he is to hurl his biggest 
thunderbolt. No sooner was Robinson Crusoe established on a 
prosperous plantation in the Brazils than an impulse caught 
him up to embark on the stormy career that forms the main 
narrative of the book. Later, when he has built his country seat, 
has his garden well started and his grapes growing, and the 
reader begins to fear that he may become a civilized gentleman 
living in selfish ease, he abruptly turns with, ““But now I come 
to a new scene of my life.’“* Thus he introduces the discovery 
of the ominous foot-print, and the anxious search for its origin. 
In briefer form this love of contrast appears in striking para- 
doxes. Perhaps the pious popish priest is a good example, for 
the author is at some pains to make clear that his popish priest 
really was an exception to the general class in the matter of 
goodness. Similarly we find in the Journal of the Plague Year 
the remark that a certain man, though poor, was a reliable 
authority ;“ likewise, Robinson Crusoe living the life of a gen- 

# Ibid., IX, 138. 
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tleman savage, and Moll Flanders turning whore and thief that 
she may live like a gentlewoman are remarkable paradoxes. 

Defoe uses concreteness to give strength to his narratives. 
This can be seen in its broader sense if we take the story of 
Robinson Crusoe for an allegory, as Defoe suggested. The very 
fact that the allegory is not too obvious has tempted students 
to puzzle over it, especially to find the parallel between the life 
of Defoe and that of Robinson Crusoe. One might hazard the 
suggestion that Defoe spoke of the allegory in order to set men 
to work on the enigma, just as he may have attached the list 
of supernatural coincidences to the Memoirs of a Cavalier to 
make men puzzle over it and talk about it. Mr. Aitken says of 
the allegory, “It is easy enough to see the general resemblance 
between the tale of Crusoe’s sojourn on his island and the life of 
Defoe, with its storms, shipwrecks, fightings, miraculous reliefs, 
reproaches, contempt, ‘attacks of devils, corrections from 
heaven and oppositions on earth.’’’* But one hardly feels that 
such a lively story as Robinson Crusoe needs this or any other 
excuse for its existence. Apart from this broad effect of concrete- 
ness in the allegory, there are numerous fine touches indicating 
Defoe’s narrative skill. He does not give many extended or 
elaborate descriptions in his stories, but he takes snapshots that 
show color, action, sound, and memorable detail. In the Journal 
“he describes a certain shopkeeper with the following telling 
details: ‘‘At length the man of the house came to the door; he 
he had on his breeches, drawers, and a yellow flannel waistcoat, 
no stockings, and a pair of slipped on shoes, a white cap on his 
head, and, as the young man said, ‘death in his face.” There 
is a rather unusual description of Robinson Crusoe’s attempt to 
cut a roll of lead. He says, “I carried two hatchets, to try if I 
could not cut a piece of the roll of lead, by placing the edge of one 
hatchet and driving it with the other, but as it lay about a foot 
and a half in the water, I could not make any blow to drive the 
hatchet.’’#7 

In his emotional touches Defoe is not always easy and spon- 
taneous. He has many highly sentimental passages, but in them 
he seems to set out deliberately to move the reader to pity or 
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joy. What humor one finds is of such a sly quality that one can- 
not always be sure it was intended. Thus Robinson Crusoe 
speaks of his “apartment in the tree,’’** of “that useful thing 
called a grindstone,”’** and of the cap of hare’s skin for Friday as 
“very convenient and fashionable enough.’*° There is a grue- 
some bit of humor in the Journal in the story of the drunken 
piper picked up in his sleep for dead and carried off by John 
Hayward with the other corpses to be thrown into the pit. 
Upon waking, the piper calls out, ‘Where am I?” ‘Where are 
you?’ says Hayward. ‘Why, you are in the dead cart, and we 
are going to bury you.” ‘But I an’t dead, though, am I?’ says 
the piper, which made them laugh a little, though, as John said, 
they were heartily frighted at first.” It is the emotion of horror 
which Defoe uses most convincingly, as the foregoing example 
will suggest. In this connection one has only to recall the storms 
at sea, the cannibal orgies in Robinson Crusoe, the encounter with 
the wolves as Crusoe was travelling through the Pyrenees, the 
pictures of death and the cries of agony in the Journal. He says, 
for example, “I wish I could repeat the very sound of those 
groans, and of those exclamations that I heard from some dying 
creatures when in the height of their agonies and distress, and 
that I could make him that reads this hear, as I imagine I now 
hear them, for the sound seems still to ring in my ears.” 

In addition to the qualities of narrative technique already 
mentioned, Defoe exhibits some ability in depicting character, 
not that Robinson Crusoe is a subtle character of remarkable 
individuality, but rather that he satisfies the demand of Defoe’s 
allegory for an ordinary man exempt from serious vices, and 
gifted with no conspicuous virtues, He is a slightly more hu- 
manized “Christian” than Bunyan’s hero, and his triumph over 
obstacles is a little less inevitable than Christian’s. He tells 
us that he was born of middle-class, respectable parents, and 
from the very outset he was the victim of his self-will, which 
sometimes asserts itself in the form of obstinacy and rashness, 
sometimes as mere determination to overcome heavy obstacles. 
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The success of the characterization comes largely from the fact 
that it is quite natural and easy for the reader to identify him- 
self with Robinson Crusoe; he gives himself over to deep repent- 
ance when the storm rages, and forgets as soon as the sea is 
calm; he is prompt to act, and wastes little time bemoaning his 
ill fate; he craves human companionship, and is quick either to 
win or to command the respect of his associates, Xury, Friday, 
the Portugese captain, and others. He can laugh at his own 
efforts and allows the reader to laugh with him: “It would make 
the reader pity me, or rather laugh at me to tell how many 
awkward ways I took to raise this paste—what odd, misshapen, 
ugly things I make.’ One of the more subtle, and likewise 
revealing hints at Robinson Crusoe’s character is to be seen in 
his success at concealing his guilt without a direct hie, when 
an effort was made to find out who burned the Nankin idol.™ 
Here we surely see Defoe himself revealed in the character of 
his hero. It is a perfectly human, understandable, likable 
Robinson Crusoe who says of himself in his old age, ‘Whoever 
reads the rest of my memorandum would do well . . . . to expect 
to read of the follies of an old man, not warned by his own harms, 
much less by those of other men, to beware; not cooled by almost 
forty years’ miseries and disappointments—not satisfied with 
prosperity beyond expectation, nor made cautious by affliction 
and distress beyond example.’’® 

The characters of Xury, Friday, and Will Atkins are not 
presented with much detail. The boy Xury figures in the story 
for only a few pages, but in that time the reader shared some- 
thing of Robinson Crusoe’s tenderness for him, and is loath to 
part with him to the Portuguese captain. Friday, introduced as 
a terror-stricken victim of the cannibal tribe fleeing for his life, 
stirs our sympathy, and we learn to admire him for his loyalty 
to his master. And yet he is only a little more than a shadow 
of Robinson Crusoe, the necessary second character in the 
drama, a counsellor for Robinson Crusoe and an audience for 
Defoe’s moral lessons. Will Atkins is a more passive, and there- 
fore a less interesting character, who seems to have been intro- 
duced for little purpose except to show the regenerating power 
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of Christianity. Like Friday he is a shadow of Robinson Crusoe, 
as is clearly suggested by his description of himself: “‘His father 
was a clergyman who would have taught him well, but that he, 
Will Atkins, despised all instruction and correction; and by his 
brutish conduct cut the thread of all his father’s comforts and 
shortened his days, for that he broke his heart by the most 
ungrateful, unnatural return for the most affectionate treatment 
a father ever gave.’’® 

The cavalier has a good deal more character than a wooden 
puppet employed to give authority to a record of the wars of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles I. In fact, he is distinguished 
by his unswerving loyalty, first to Gustavus, and no less sin- 
cerely to Charles. He is devoted to his father, brave in battle, 
intelligent in his comments upon military tactics, liberal in his 
attitude toward a defeated enemy, and shrewd in defending the 
good name of his king. 

But Moll Flanders is the one of all those studied whom 
Defoe portrays with the most understanding and subtlety. Her 
early ambition to be a gentlewoman reflects the general upheav- 
al in social distinctions that was taking place in the first yéars 
of the eighteenth century, and calls to mind the widespread 
interest in Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier and perhaps also 
suggests Defoe’s whimsical addition of a De to his family name, 
as if thus to mark himself a gentleman. Moll Flanders continues 
to respect herself as a gentlewoman to the end of her life, and 
defends her honor in every situation. Furthermore, she always 
expressed the highest respect for the honorable intentions of 
her associates, at least until they proved themselves clearly 
unworthy of her respect. It was never her inclination, she care- 
fully explains, but always necessity that led her into sinful ways. 
There is more than a hint of her character in her statement that 
as she was about to sail for America, her governess brought her 
a “sea-bed as they call it, and all its furniture, such as was con- 
venient, but not to let the people think it was extraordinary.’’®” 
She did have finer sensibilities than her surroundings would war- 
rant, and she felt a degree of the gentlewoman within herself, 
but she would not do anything to “let the people think it was 
extraordinary.” True, she was crafty—she says she told her 
& Ibid., II, 148. 
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Lancashire husband as much of her story as she thought con- 
venient®*—and on more than one occasion she produced mis- 
leading, but convincing circumstantial evidence of her innocence 
and honesty, and finally she turned out to be “‘not so extra- 
ordinary a penitent as she was at first; it seems only that indeed 
she always spoke with abhorrence of her former life, and of every 
part of it.’** Here is certainly an accurate description of most 
human penitence. Aitken again has given a satisfactory sum- 
mary of Defoe’s characterizations. ‘‘It is not true,” he writes, 
“as some have said, that Defoe’s heroes are all merely Defoe 
himself; they are as a rule very clearly individualized. But we 
do get glimpses of the various aspects of the author’s character 
through the creations of his brain..... Like Defoe, they gener- 
ally stand alone in the world, fighting for themselves against 
heavy odds. Like him, they are typical of the middle-class 
Englishman, hard headed and unimaginative, wanting in sensi- 
bility but not easily daunted. Like him, too, they possess busi- 
ness capacities to a high degree, and an ambition of worldly 
prosperity. In the case of his scamps, this success was usually 
made the reward of a somewhat sudden repentance at the end 
of the story.’’®° 

Much has been said to condemn Defoe’s literary style, and 
much of such comment is warranted. His own off-hand com- 
ment on his style, in the Review gives some explanation of the 
carelessness, which is particularly flagrant in the Journal of the 
Plague Year. He writes, ““When I am upon the subject of Trade 
and the Variety of Causal Story, I think myself a little loose from 
the Bonds of Cadence and Perfections of Style; and satisfy my- 
self in my study to be explicit, easy, free, and very plain. And 
for all the rest, Nec Careo! Nec Curo!’ Another of the author’s 
comments that throws some light upon the manner of the Jour- 
nal of the Plague is found in the fifth volume of the Review, 
when he writes, ‘‘You hate a long story! The palate is glutted. 
Novelty is the food you lust after: and if the story were of 
Heaven, you will be cloyed with the length of it.’ In the light 
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of this remark it is easy to see how Defoe shaped his Journal 
to suit his readers, building it up out of short anecdotes made 
vivid by many horrors. In all his naratives Defoe uses a plain- 
ness of style that may be thought of as a device for securing the 
appearance of honesty, or as a result of carelessness and haste, 
but which at all events does secure a subtle atmosphere of veri- 
similitude, which the reader cannot question so long as he gives 
himself over to the story. Defoe invites our belief further by 
the use of the first person and also by a frequent slipping into 
dialogue form. The dialogue is sometimes tiresome and unnat- 
ural, but it allows us to hear the characters speak as well as 
to see them; it gives variety to the narrative, and it shows that 
Defoe was making an effort to give his stories lifelikeness. It 
is amusing to observe in this connection that in one passage in 
the Journal, he uses foot-notes for the explanations which would 
ordinarily fall between passages in dialogue, thus making a 
rather artificial attempt to keep the dialogue intact. 

Whatever complaints may be brought against Defoe’s style, 
no one can deny that he has attained the essence of good style 
in fitly adapting his manner of writing to his matter, for in spite 
of faults of sentence structure and form, he writes just as a 
garrulous person talks. Finally the quality above all that has 
made Defoe’s stories live is that the themes are of universal 
interest and that they are set out with an atmosphere of sinceri- 
ty and truth. The story of Robinson Crusoe, describing a lonely 
man’s struggle for existence, the Journal of the Plague Year, 
telling how a great city fought for its life against heavy odds, 
the Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, wherein is shown 
the realistic struggle of a very life-like girl, meeting the evils 
of eighteenth century society with craftiness masked in inno- 
cence—these stories will always have too strong an appeal to 
human sympathies to suffer oblivion. 

VIRGINIA HARLAN 
Highgate, London 














HEINE’S LOVE OF COUNTRY 


Despite the evidence of his living interest in the destiny of 
his native land, Heine was ever subject to the bitter condem- 
nation of those who styled themselves true patriots. Anti- 
Jewish prejudice had something to do with this. It was not 
merely suggested, it was vigorously maintained that a Jew was 
simply a Jew, and no German. No argument is of avail against 
prejudice. It was the real basis of attacks on Heine even after 
his death. At a later date, such a popular writer as Berthold 
Auerbach was to find to his intense sorrow that it could still 
gather strength. To what lengths it could induce men to go so 
late as the young days of the German Republic is still fresh in 
the memory. 

The fact that Heine was baptised is of no consequence to 
this discussion, as readers of his later creative work will agree. 
Impartial study of him must suggest that one could set out more 
hopefully, though with no actual chance of success, to show that 
he was neither German, nor Jew, than that he was no German, 
because a Jew. Thesecond deduction must have appealed to 
Heine only as still another unwarranted burden under which a 
Jew had to labour. To proceed to set down his enthusiasm for 
Napoleon to the fact that the Emperor had freed the Jews in the 
Rhineland from many disabilities would be, nevertheless, er- 
roneous. No doubt, his father’s talk of the Emperor and his own 
boyhood memories served as a beginning, but the same might 
hold good of any Christian contemporary. 

The enthusiasm for Napoleon was widespread in the west 
and south of Germany: those who have read Hauff’s Das Bild 
des Kaisers will have realised something of its intensity. Rather 
late, considering what he had written before, Heine defines his 
standpoint in a way to show that an admirer of Napoleon was 
not necessarily an enemy of Germany: “Ich bitte Dich, lieber 
Leser, halte mich nicht fiir einen unbedingten Bonapartisten; 
meine Huldigung gilt nicht den Handlungen, sondern nur dem 
Genius des Mannes.’" This hero-worship, already developing 
in Nordeney, becomes in [deen oder das Buch le Grand an extra- 
vagant cult. It reaches incredible heights: ““Und Sankt Helena 
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ist das heilige Grab, wohin die Vélker des Orients und Okzidents 
wallfahrten in buntbewimpelten Schiffen und ihr Herz starken 
durch grosse Erinnerung an die Taten des weltlichen Heilands, 
der gelitten unter Hudson Lowe, wie es geschrieben steht in den 
Evangelien Las Cases, O’Meara und Antommarchi.’” The sus- 
picion may arise that there is little behind such stuff, and that 
the truth lies in a facile writer having found a grateful subject. 
The suspicion is scarcely justified. Years later, on the occasion 
of the return of Napoleon’s remains to Paris, he writes: “In der 
Person des auf St. Helena Geschiedenen wurde nicht Frankreich 
misshandelt, sondern die Menschheit, wie auch die Leichenfeier, 
die jetzt stattfinden wird, keineswegs als eine Niederlage der 
auswartigen Michte zu betrachten ist, sondern als ein Sieg der 
Menschheit.’’? When those obsequies had taken place, however, 
he wrote: “Der Kaiser ist tot und begraben, wir wollen ihn 
preisen und besingen, aber zugleich Gott danken, dass er tot 
ist.” Napoleon has become a figure of the past, not merely 
through his own demise, but far more because he belonged to an 
age which was already dead. In the Reise vom Miinchen nach 
Genua Heine had already passed judgment on his hero in terms 
which foreshadowed an ultimate weakening of his adoration: 
“Unbedingt liebe ich ihn nur bis zum achtzehnten Brumaire— 
da verriet er die Freiheit. Und er tat es nicht aus Notwendig- 
keit, sondern aus geheimer Vorliebe fiir Aristokratismus. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte war ein Aristokrat, ein adeliger Feind der 
biirgerlichen Gleichheit—.’® Some years of life in Paris saw him 
refusing to accept uncritically the glories of the imperial legend: 
“War wirklich die Zeit des Kaiserreichs in Frankreich so schén 
und begliickend, wie diese Bonapartisten, klein und gross, vom 
Invaliden Ricou bis zur Herzogin von Abrantes, uns vorzuprah- 
len pflegen? Ich glaube nicht. Die Acker lagen brach, und die 
Menschen wurden zur Schlachtbank gefiihrt. Uberall Mutter- 
trinen und hausliche Verédung.’* After a decade he can com- 
mend the French Liberals for witholding support from the 
‘liberticide Emperor’ in his last desperate struggle. It became 
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absurd to contend that a man writing in this strain regretted 
Napoleon’s failure to establish a permanent rule in any part of 
Germany: but counts against him were not far to seek. 

Not long after settling in Paris he announced it to be his 
‘office’ to work for the eradication of the hatred existing be- 
tween nations. Behind his grandiloquence lay a certain truth: 
in his deeper moments he had thoughts of promoting under- 
standing between France and Germany. Growing to manhood 
in a Europe which was weary of war, he had already offered an 
arresting characterisation of the century which was to see the 
bitterest national jealousies and feuds: ‘““Der Haupthebel, den 
ehrgeizige und habsiichtige Fiirsten zu ihren Privatzwecken 
sonst so wirksam in Bewegung zu setzen wussten, nimlich die 
Nationalitit mit ihrer Eitelkeit und ihrem Hass, ist jetzt morsch 
und abgenutzt; taglich verschwinden mehr und mehr die térich- 
ten Nationalvorurteile, alle schrofien Besonderheiten gehen un- 
ter in der Allgemeinheit der europdischen Zivilisation—.’’ It 
is hardly surprising that his enemies should represent a writer of 
such unaccountable optimism as attempting to weaken German 
national spirit in the interests of France. When he criticised 
the peoples of the various German states for loyally supporting 
conscienceless rulers who did nothing for them in return, his 
criticism was misrepresented as designed to invalidate the tradi- 
tional and only effective rallying-points. His enemies were 
unable or unwilling to recognise that he condemned the existence 
of the numerous petty states, because their existence prevented 
the development of a Germany in the sense that a France and 
a Britain already existed. 

Unfortunately this preacher of international fraternisation 
at times recorded impressions which were very true in them- 
selves, but very detrimental to his cause: ‘‘Ja, wer in Frankreich 
das Nationalgefiihl besitzt und begreift, iibt den unwidersteh- 
lichsten Zauber auf die Masse und kann sie nach Belieben lenken 
und treiben, ihnen das Geld oder das Blut abzapfen und sie in alle 
méglichen Uniformen stecken, in die Rittertracht des Ruhmes 
oder in die Livree der Knechtschaft.’’* That is frank enough with 
regard to the French, while it is easy to see that it has implica- 
tions which make internationalism appear very remote and 
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Heine’s own position the more suspect. For men who had hard- 
ened their hearts against him it could not be difficult to brand him 
as a renegade, premeditating treachery. And had he not exalted 
the French, while contemning his own countrymen? “Die Fran- 
zosen sind aber das auserlesene Volk der neuen Religion, in ihrer 
Sprache sind die ersten Evangelien und Dogmen verzeichnet, 
Paris ist das neue Jerusalem, der Rhein ist der Jordan, der das 
geweihte Land der Freiheit trennt von dem Lande der Philis- 
ter.”’® In the face of language such as this it was easy to overlook 
the peroration this lover of words had written to his Zur Ge- 
schichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, where he 
prophesies the coming might and greatness of Germany. It was 
even more easy to emphasise the intentional disrespect towards 
the outward symbols of the country.'® Besides he made not the 
slightest attempt to disguise the bitterness of his feeling against 
the loud-mouthed sentimentalists posing as patriots. He pro- 
tested that while a man who had something of his own to say was 
misrepresented, writers who, tongue in cheek, repeated parrot- 
cries, earned a rich harvest in money and applause. No man 
could make such a protest with impunity, least of all Heine. 
Superficially, his standpoint seemed continually to shift. This 
was due partly to an intermittent recognition of his powerless- 
ness to alter facts, contrasting strangely with his high assessment 
of his own influence, and partly to an ever reviving belief that 
particularly in Germany the character of the nation is but little 
affected by the political institutions. One thing, it is true, never 
left him: impatience at the ignorance which makes political 
injustice possible. But the narrowly patriotic publicist was 
professionally unwilling to hear anything but good of his own 
country. His consequent detestation of Heine was the more 
harmful to the exile, as actually the latter belonged to no party 
and thus denuded himself of all consistent support. He once 
assured his publisher, Campe, that he was prepared to go to any 
lengths to secure the good-will of the censor; and although in 
his later years, when his case was hopeless, he fought to retain 
passages which the discreeter publisher wished to tone down 
or delete, there is no good reason to doubt the earlier state- 
ment. All was unavailing: the censor’s face was set against 
* Englische Fragmente, Die Befreiung. 
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him. This official disapproval would in itself prepare some minds 
to accept without scrutiny his enemies’ denunciations. 

He would, nevertheless, be a bold critic who would under- 
take to show conclusively that Heine was designedly unpatriotic, 
despite his obvious weaknesses, inconsistencies, and lack of 
respect where respect is conventionally shown. It is at once a 
more grateful and a more fruitful undertaking to show that 
the ties between himself and his native land were never broken. 
Certainly he did not dissemble the admiration he had for France, 
but his was never blind admiration. With all her brilliancy of 
manner, with all her engagingness, he felt her to be lacking in 
heart, in all those homely and kindly sentiments which Jean 
Paul presents as a veritable inheritance of the German people. 
Despite his own wit, his vivacity, his flair for politics, Heine 
remained a stranger within the gates. Even his mocking tones 
cannot hide the truth: “Es war der nirrische Hochmut des 
deutschen Dichters, der mich davon abhielt, auch nur pro 
forma ein Franzose zu werden. Es war eine ideale Grille, wovon 
ich mich nicht losmachen konnte. In Bezug auf das, was wir 
gewohnlich Patriotismus nenne, war ich immer ein Freigeist, 
doch konnte ich micht nicht eines gewissen Schauers erwehren, 
wenn ich etwas tun sollte, was nur halbwegs als ein Lossagen 
vom Vaterland erscheinen mochte.’”" 

The heroic idea of exile with which he had toyed before 
coming to Paris had hardened into miserable fact. The blight 
it brought with it may be judged from his own words: “Sehen 
Sie, teurer Freund, das ist eben der geheime Fluch des Exils, 
dass uns nie ganz wéhnlich zumute wird in der Atmosphire 
der Fremde, dass wir mit unserer mitgebrachten, heimischen 
Denk- und Gefiihlsweise immer isoliert stehen unter einem 
Volke, das ganz anders fiihlt und denkt als wir, dass wir be- 
stindig verletzt werden von sittlichen oder vielmehr unsitt- 
lichen Erscheinungen, womit der Einheimische sich langst 
ausgesohnt, ja wofiir er durch die Gewohnheit allen Sinn verloren 
hat, wie fiir die Naturerscheinungen .seines Landes—Ach! 
das geistige Klima ist uns in der Fremde ebenso unwirtlich wie 
das physische; ja, mit diesem kann man sich leichter abfinden, 
und héchstens erkrankt dadurch der Leib, nicht die Seele!’’” 


1 Retrospektive Aufkldrung, August 1854. 
3 Uber die fransisische Biihne, sweiter Brief. 
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In his letters, too, the exile’s thoughts may be found turning 
homewards, and his imagination seeks to comfort him with the 
sound of his native speech in his native land. Often he must 
have felt what he once expressed in calling that speech “das 
Beste, was wir Deutsche besitzen—.”"* He never properly 
learnt to write French: there was never any suggestion that 
he would come to use it as a medium of self-expression, as the 
Frenchman Chamisso used German, or the Pole Conrad, English. 
Nothing ever shook his opinion that German was unsurpassed 
as a language for the lyric poet. To express his emotions, his 
inmost thoughts in a foreign idiom was a tour de force of which 
he was incapable. 

To the unprejudiced it must be impossible to believe that 
love and longing for Germany ever left the heart of the man 
who wrote Ich hatte einst ein schines Vaterland. Those to whom 
patriotism means unbroken and uncritical praise of one’s own 
country and unwavering, conscientious contempt of all others 
may easily expose Heine’s unpatriotic attitude; those who 
understand by patriotism an inward bond that laughs at cir- 
cumstance will continue to find it in the man who chose as 
his epitaph in the capital of France: “Hier ruht ein deutscher 
Dichter.’ 

KENNETH C. HAYENS 
University of St. Andrews 


18 Offenes Sendschreiben an Jakob V enedey. 
4 Retrospektive Aufkldrung August 1854. 
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him. This official disapproval would in itself prepare some minds 
to accept without scrutiny his enemies’ denunciations. 

He would, nevertheless, be a bold critic who would under- 
take to show conclusively that Heine was designedly unpatriotic, 
despite his obvious weaknesses, inconsistencies, and lack of 
respect where respect is conventionally shown. It is at once a 
more grateful and a more fruitful undertaking to show that 
the ties between himself and his native land were never broken. 
Certainly he did not dissemble the admiration he had for France, 
but his was never blind admiration. With all her brilliancy of 
manner, with all her engagingness, he felt her to be lacking in 
heart, in all those homely and kindly sentiments which Jean 
Paul presents as a veritable inheritance of the German people. 
Despite his own wit, his vivacity, his flair for politics, Heine 
remained a stranger within the gates. Even his mocking tones 
cannot hide the truth: “Es war der nirrische Hochmut des 
deutschen Dichters, der mich davon abhielt, auch nur pro 
forma ein Franzose zu werden. Es war eine ideale Grille, wovon 
ich mich nicht losmachen konnte. In Bezug auf das, was wir 
gewohnlich Patriotismus nenne, war ich immer ein Freigeist, 
doch konnte ich micht nicht eines gewissen Schauers erwehren, 
wenn ich etwas tun sollte, was nur halbwegs als ein Lossagen 
vom Vaterland erscheinen mochte.’”" 

The heroic idea of exile with which he had toyed before 
coming to Paris had hardened into miserable fact. The blight 
it brought with it may be judged from his own words: “‘Sehen 
Sie, teurer Freund, das ist eben der geheime Fluch des Exils, 
dass uns nie ganz woéhnlich zumute wird in der Atmosphire 
der Fremde, dass wir mit unserer mitgebrachten, heimischen 
Denk- und Gefiihlsweise immer isoliert stehen unter einem 
Volke, das ganz anders fiihlt und denkt als wir, dass wir be- 
stindig verletzt werden von sittlichen oder vielmehr unsitt- 
lichen Erscheinungen, womit der Einheimische sich langst 
ausgesdhnt, ja wofiir er durch die Gewohnheit allen Sinn verloren 
hat, wie fiir die Naturerscheinungen .seines Landes—Ach! 
das geistige Klima ist uns in der Fremde ebenso unwirtlich wie 
das physische; ja, mit diesem kann man sich leichter abfinden, 
und héchstens erkrankt dadurch der Leib, nicht die Seele!’’” 


" Retrospektive Aufklérung, August 1854. 
3 Uber die fransbsische Bihne, sweiter Brief. 
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In his letters, too, the exile’s thoughts may be found turning 
homewards, and his imagination seeks to comfort him with the 
sound of his native speech in his native land. Often he must 
have felt what he once expressed in calling that speech “das 
Beste, was wir Deutsche besitzen—.’”" He never properly 
learnt to write French: there was never any suggestion that 
he would come to use it as a medium of self-expression, as the 
Frenchman Chamisso used German, or the Pole Conrad, English. 
Nothing ever shook his opinion that German was unsurpassed 
as a language for the lyric poet. To express his emotions, his 
inmost thoughts in a foreign idiom was a tour de force of which 
he was incapable. 

To the unprejudiced it must be impossible to believe that 
love and longing for Germany ever left the heart of the man 
who wrote Ich hatte einst ein schines Vaterland. Those to whom 
patriotism means unbroken and uncritical praise of one’s own 
country and unwavering, conscientious contempt of all others 
may easily expose Heine’s unpatriotic attitude; those who 
understand by patriotism an inward bond that laughs at cir- 
cumstance will continue to find it in the man who chose as 
his epitaph in the capital of France: “Hier ruht ein deutscher 
Dichter.’ 

KENNETH C. HAYENS 
University of St. Andrews 


18 Offenes Sendschreiben an Jakob V enedey. 
“ Retrospektive Aufkldrung August 1854. 





HEBBEL’S GEDANKEN—LASTEN IN THE 
MARIA MAGDALENE 


Hebbel believed that he exercised in the Maria Magdalene 
a thorough discipline in the elimination of his own ideas: 
“.... ich hoffe, man soll meine eigenen individuellen Schmer- 
zen nicht darin wieder erkennen, man soll finden, dass ich die 
tragischen Sentenzen nicht mehr mit meinem am eigenen 
Krampf zitternden Arm vollziehe. ... . In dieser Beziehung ist 
die Maria Magdalene auch in subjectivem Sinn eine gute Arbeit 
fiir mich gewesen, denn hier war auch nicht die geringste 
Gelegenheit, persénlich hervor zu treten, ich konnte auch keine 
einzige Person, denn es sind alles Leute aus den untern Standen, 
mit meinen eigenen Gedanken—Lasten beladen und musste 
oft das in diesem Sinn Beste wieder ausstreichen, weil ich bei 
kiihlerem Blute gleich bemerkte, dass die armen Teufel knick- 
beinig darunter gingen. Das ist der Objectivitat des Werks aber 
zu Statten gekommen.’* The Ausstreichen, however, was in- 
complete and Hebbel, since there was no one person to represent 
him, gave to each of the principal characters some part of the 
burden of sympathies and prejudices, fears and superstitions, 
doubts and beliefs which were his own. 

It was Hebbel’s belief that in severe illness the mind sees 
much of which it normally has no cognizance. During his own 
illness in Hamburg he worked out whole scenes of the Dith- 
marschen? and under like circumstances in Kopenhagen he was 
seized with what Kuh terms the “Furor des Dichters,’* the 
plan of the Maria Magdalene developing during this time.’ 
Hebbel’s conclusion “Die kranken Zustinde sind tibrigens dem 
Wahren (Dauernd=Ewigen) niher als die sogenannten gesun- 
den’”‘ is transferred to the Mutter: “Wenn man so schwer krank 
liegt, wie ich, und nicht weiss, ob man wieder gesund wird, da 
geht Einem gar Manches im Kopf herum.’* To this Hebbel 
adds the expression of his own horror of death: “Der Tod ist 
schrecklicher als man glaubt, o, er ist bitter! Er verdiistert 


1 Hebbel Briefe, 111, Nr. 190. All references are to the Werner edition, 
2 Tagebiicher, I, 1620. 

* Emil Kuh: Biographie Friedrich Hebbels (Wien 1877), II, p. 46f. 

* Tagebticher, II, 2198. 

5 Maria Magdalene, p. 11, 1.24f. 
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die Welt, er blis’t all’ die Lichter, eins nach dem andern, aus, 
die so bunt und lustig um uns her schimmern, die freundlichen 
Augen des Mannes und der Kinder héren zu leuchten auf, und 
es wird finster allenthalben..... 6 Again the expression of 
one who has brooded on the horror of death, as Hebbel wrote in 
regard to Elise: ‘“‘Gott gebe dass sie einen Tag vor mir sterbe’”” 
is contained in Meister Anton’s tribute to his wife: “Ich will 
nicht verlangen, dass Du mir die Augen zudriicken sollst, es 
ist ein schweres Stiick, ich will’s fir Dich ttbernehmen.’’® 

Another phase of the horror of death is the sordid association 
of the grave and the worm which amounted to an obsession 
with Hebbel. Der Brudermord describes trees standing “als 
wiren sie schon als Sarge in die kalte Erde hinabgesenkt und 
eine ekle Behausung der Wiirmer geworden.’’*® Ein Abend in 
Strassburg offers the illusion of being lowered into a dark grave 
and “ich fiihlte unverschimtes Gewiirm nagen an meinem 
Fleisch.’"*° In regard to the theatrical presentation of madness 
Hebbel wrote: ‘Man kénnte eben so gut das, was an Aas und 
Wiirmern sich in einem Sarg durch einander ringelt, zum 
Gegenstand eines Gemildes machen.’ He questioned whether 
a man who let himself die from hunger could be said to commit 
suicide for the answer would determine “ob er dem Secir— 
Messer oder dem Zahn des Wurms anheim fillt.”” Even 
through the immutability of Meister Anton this obsession has 
an outlet: “‘....der Sohn soll dem Vater die letzte Politur 
geben, damit der arme einfiltige Mann sich im Grabe nicht vor 
den Wiirmern zu schimen braucht.’’* 

His sympathy for the beggar—‘‘Vorhin wird zwei Mal 
geklingelt, ich Sffne die Thiir, ein Bettler steht davor und hilt 
mir seine Hand entgegen. Ich, ohne ihm zu geben, schlage 
verdriesslich die Thiir wieder zu. Da fallt es mir schwer aufs 
Herz, dass diese riihrend vorgeschobene Hand verstiimmelt 
war, ich ziehe einen Kreuzer heraus und éffne abermals die 


® Maria Magdalene, p. 11, 1.26, p. 12, 1.1f. cf. Tagebiicher, I, 760. 
7 Tagebiicher, I1, 2612. 

® Maria Magdalene, p. 31, 1.18f. 

* Werke, VIII, p. 6, 1.21f. 

10 Werke, VIII, p. 68, 1.13f. 
 Tagebiicher, 1, 1668. 

2 Tagebiicher, II, 2227. 
3 Maria Magdalene, p. 24, 1.1f. 
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ihm doppelt.’’® 






















M4 Tagebiicher, I, 1431. 


17 Tagebiicher, 1, 397; 863; 865; 1254. 
18 Maria Magdalene, p. 15, 1.19. 


and dreaming. 
20 Tagebiicher, 1,458. 
%1 Tagebiicher, I, 1806. 
22 Tagebiicher, I, 1265. 
23 Maria Magdalene, p. 16, 1.1f. 
* Tbid., p. 37, 1.11f. 
% Tbid., p. 39, 1.4f. 


, ee "4 Hebbel transfers to the Mutter: “.... 
habe aber immer auch einen Pfenning fiir die Armen zu eriibri- 
gen gewusst, und wenn ich zuweilen Einen abwies, weil ich 
gerade verdriesslich war, oder weil zu Viele kamen, so war es 
kein Ungliick fiir ihn, denn ich rief ihn gewiss wieder und gab 


With his own innate mixture of the serious and the ludicrous, 
his own quick turn from solemn philosophizing to a humorous 
finale“ Hebbel shows his naive wonder at the Seilidnzer'’ in 
the lines of the Mutter: “Die Welt wird immer kliiger, viel- 
leicht kommt noch einmal die Zeit, wo Einer sich schimen muss 
wenn er nicht auf dem Seil tanzen kann!’”!® 

Hebbel manifested a profound interest in dreams, his dreams 
and others’ dreams,’* an interest which went to the point of 
considering the Traumleben of the flower®® and the dream of 
his dog." Recording dreams, studying them, he accorded them 
a place of great importance. “Die menschliche Seele ist doch 
ein wunderbares Wesen,” he wrote, “‘und der Centralpunct aller 
ihrer Geheimnisse ist der Traum.” Logically, then, he accords 
them a place of considerable importance in his drama. 
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says: “Drei Mal triumt ich, sie lige im Sarg, und nun—o die 
boshaften Triume, sie kleiden sich in unsere Furcht, um uns’re 
Hoffnung zu erschrecken!’* Meister Anton dreams of “Gift 
in der Suppe’™ and implies that his sleep has been broken by 
visions of all that would be most terrible to him: “Um zu 
triumen, dass Du in die Wochen gekommen seiest?’™ and: 
“Mein Schlaf hat den Gaukler verabschiedet und einen Pro- 


% Maria Magdalene, p. 12, 1.11f. cf. also Tagebiicher, II, 2572. 
% Eduard Kulke: Erinnerungen an Friedrich Hebbel (Wien, 1878), II, p. 6. 


18 Up to the time of completion of Maria Magdalene Hebbel has recorded no 
fewer than 66 dreams (in Tagebiicher, I and II, between 458 and 2910) —46 of his 
own, 20 told to him by his friends—and 14 passages of theory in regard to dreams 
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pheten in Dienst genommen, der zeigt mir mit seinem Blutfinger 
hassliche Dinge, und ich weiss nicht, wie’s kommt, alles scheint 
mir jetzt méglich.”™ Klara’s “Ich will mich niemals wieder an 
einen Traum kehren, ich will mich tiber einen guten nicht wieder 
freuen, damit ich mich tiber den bésen, der ihm folgt, nicht 
wieder zu angstigen brauche!’”’ arises from Hebbel’s tendency 
to a superstitious and prophetic interpretation: “Ich schlief 
fest und triumte von einer schénen Schlange, die mir nicht, 
wie diese Thiere doch im Wachen thun, Abscheu einflésste, 
sondern Wohlgefallen; ein gutes Zeichen!’”* and: “Elise fand 
den Traum gleich giinstig, als ich ihn ihr erzihite. Es hat sich 
bestiatigt.’’?® 

From the first person he met or saw Hebbel judged whether 
good or evil would come.*® This is the exact superstition to 
which Klara resorts in regard to her mother: “—wer wohl der 
Erste ist, der ihr begegnet?”’** For a moment there is a question 
as to the validity of the superstition: “‘es soll nichts bedeuten, 
nein, ich meine nur—.’*' Hebbel sees to it, however, that it 
does signify something, that being met first by the Todtengraber 
is prophetic to the fullest extent, as true in its tragic import 
as his own meeting with the woman in mourning before he had 
the news of the death of Rousseau.” 

“O, kénnt’ ich mit euch Allen, die ihr begraben seyd und 
in Eurer Héhle von Staub einem fréhlichen Erwachen entge- 
genschlaft, kénnt’ ich mit Euch im Glauben an Euren Erléser 
Jesus Christus Briiderschaft machen!’”* wrote Hebbel. In 
this longing for a greater faith Klara says, “Ich wollt, ich hatt’ 
einen Glauben, wie die Katholischen,....”™“ and goes on, 
“dass ich Dir Etwas schenken diirfte!”™ But she can not make 
an offering because she would only be returning to God what 
He has given her, that is, she has learned, supposedly from 


* Tbid., p. 39, 1.7. 
27 Thid., p. 16, 1.4f. 
28 Tagebiicher, 11, 2098. 
%® Tagebiicher, II, 2308. 
8° Tagebiicher, 1, 1528; Briefe, II, Nr. 154. 
| Maria Magdalene, p. 16, 1.8f. 
® This is an incident which Hebbel relates in a letter to Elise. See Briefe, 
I, Nr. 80 (p. 330). 
* Tagebiicher, I, 228. 
™ Maria Magdalene, p. 16, 1.17f. 
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her pastor, Hebbel’s conclusion: “Den Géttern kannst Du 
nur schenken, was von ihnen selbst ausgeht.’’™ 

Leonhard says to Klara, “Sei Du ohne Falsch, wie die 
Taube, ....’? And as the dove was to Hebbel a thing of 
innocence and beauty*® so was the snake a creature of horror. 
In keeping with Hebbel’s idea that “Die Schlange muss doch 
dem Menschen von jeher das griisslichste Thier gewesen seyn, 
dass schon das erste Menschen—Paar mit ihr in feindselige 
Beziehung gebracht wird’’*® Leonhard is classified among the 
snakes. Leonhard says of himself,” .... ich will klug wie die 
Schlange sein’*® and Klara says to him, “Ich danke Dir, wie 
ich einer Schlange danken wiirde, die mich umknotet hitte 
und mich von selbst wieder liesse und fort spriinge, weil eine 
andere Beute sie lockte. Ich weiss, dass ich gebissen bin, ich 
weiss, dass sie mich nur lisst, weil es ihr nicht der Miihe werth 
scheint, mir das Bischen Mark aus den Gebeinen zu saugen.’”# 
Hebbel wondered what relationship existed between the snake 
and the development of the Teufels—Idee” and wrote, “Wer 
die Schlange sieht, der sieht das Paradies nicht mehr.” With 
Leonhard in mind the Secretair says, “Lieber Gott, die Katzen, 
Schlangen und sonstigen Scheusale, die Dir bei der Schépfung 
so zwischen den Fingern durchgeschliipft sind, haben Beelzebubs 
Wohlgefallen erregt, er hat sie Dir nachgemacht, aber er hat 
sie besser heraus geputzt, wie Du, er hat sie in Menschenhaut 
gesteckt, und nun stehen sie mit Deinem Menschen in Reih’ 
und Glied, und man erkennt sie erst, wenn sie kratzen und 
stechen!’* Hebbel used Schlangen in characterization of things 


% Tbid., p. 16, 1.18f. 

% Tagebiicher, 1,930. 

37 Maria Magdalene, p. 21, 1.19f. 

38 Tagebiicher, 1,936. 

3° Tagebiicher, I1, 2668. See also 28 of the above. 

“© Maria Magdalene, p. 21, 1.20. 

“ Thid., p. 59, 1.1f. 

®@ Tagebiicher, I, 710. 

 Tagebiicher, 1, 1214. 

“ Maria Magdalene, p. 51, 1.26f. The Katzen-Scheusale motiv seems a bit 
unusual as Hebbel has not before tended to emphasize it. There are, however, 
suggestions that he regarded the cat as an uncanny sort of creature, associated 
with evil. Kuh quotes from the unfinished autobiographical sketch of Hebbel 
(op. cit. I, p. 20): “.... eine im Hintergrund mit ihren Jungen kauernde alte 
Katze, die bei der geringsten meiner Bewegungen grimmig knurrte, trug nicht 
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highly objectionable to him, of faces “wie Standesbilder des 
Teufels, von denen oft eine Klapperschlangenwirkung ausgeht,’’® 
of the “schlangenglatte Dialectik”’ of the Fiirst in the Emilia 
Galotti.“ The Secretair says, “Er dachte....an die Zungen, 
die hinter ihm herzischeln wiirden, aber nicht an die Nichts- 
wiirdigkeit der Schlangex, denen sie angehéren.””*” 

The Secretair voices Hebbel’s satirical conception of the 
study of law:** “Freilich, was vergisst man nicht iiber Justinian 
und Cajus! Die Knaben, die so hartnickig gegen das A. B. C. 
wehren, wissen wohl, warum; sie haben eine Ahnung davon, 
dass wenn sie sich nur mit der Fibel nicht einlassen sie mit der 
Bibel nie Handel bekommen kénnen! Aber schindlich genug, 
man verfiihrt die unschuldigen Seelen, man zeigt ihnen hinten 
den rothen Hahn mit dem Korb voll Eier, da sagen sie von 
selbst: Ah! und nun ist kein Haltens mehr, nun geht’s reissend 
schnell bergunter bis zum Z., und so weiter und weiter, bis sie 
auf einmal mitten im Corpus juris sind und mit Grausen inne 
werden, in welche Wildness die verfluchten 24 Buchstaben, die 
sich Anfangs im lustigen Tanz, nur zu wohlschmeckenden und 
wohlriechenden Worten, wie Kirsche und Rose, zusammen- 
stellten, sie hineingelockt haben!’’* 

The phrase “zu wohlschmeckenden und wohlriechenden 
Worten, wie Kirsche und Rose” of the above passage expresses 
Hebbel’s feeling toward the words, a feeling of which he was 
conscious: “Heute morgen aber empfand ich einmal recht 
lebhaft wieder, wie Eigenschaftswérter, insofern sie etwas 
Schénes und Liebliches ausdriicken, wie Duft und Farbe in 
jenen Zeiten reinster Empfinglichkeit mich bezauberten. 
Tulpe. Rose.’®° The feeling is again expressed by the Secretair 
in the lines: “und jede Mohnblume wird noch einmal so roth, 
wie sonst, wenn auch nur aus Schaam, dass sie’s noch nicht 





auf die angenehmste Weise zu meiner Zerstreuung bei.’’ See also Tagebiicher, 
I, 119: “Die einsame Katze darunter.”’ and Herodes und Mariamne, 1.1000f. 
“die Katzenthat der Judith.” 

“ Tagebiicher, 1, 1266 cf. Barbier Zitterlein, Werke, VIII, p. 35, 1.12f. 

“ Tagebiicher, I, 1496. 

47 Maria Magdalene, p. 70, 1.32. 

“8 Tagebiicher, 1,397. Briefe,I, Nr.33,p. 105; Nr. 50,p.210; Nr.51,p. 211 
“* Maria Magdalene, p. 47, 1.14f. 

5° Tagebiicher, I, 280. 
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ist.’”*! This is the last touch to Hebbel’s conception of a beautiful 
day, not only because of his cherished memory of the Mohn- 
blume®™ but also because he identified roth and schin: “Im 
Russischen bezeichnet dasselbe Wort roth und schén. Uebrigens 
fliegt mir, wenn ich an etwas Schénes denke, zugleich immer 
die rothe Farbe durch den Kopf.’ 

The sin-atonement theme interested Hebbel to the extent 
that he planned to build a novel around it, portraying a girl 
whose only way of atonement lies in committing another greater 
sin. Hebbel’s problem is suggested by Klara: ‘“‘O ich weiss, 
dass man Siinde mit Siinde nicht biisst!’’™ 

All these burdensome thoughts do not necessarily make 
the characters who bear them move knickbeinig but the fact 
remains that Hebbel has unconsciously distributed a part of 
his load. 

FLoOLA L. SHEPARD 

Morehead State 

Teachers College 


5! Maria Magdalene, p. 48, 1.21f. 
It is interesting to note that Hebbel’s two references to this incident 
occur before (Tagebiicher, I1, 2523) and after (ibid., 3136) the writing of Maria 
Magdalene. 
83 Tagebticher, I, 1578. 
* Thid., 1590. 
55 Maria Magdalene, p. 59, 1.328. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE POEMS OF 
THOMAS WARTON, THE ELDER 


Opinion in regard to the chronology of Warton’s poems 
differs widely. The poems of Warton, says Miss Clarissa 
Rinaker,! “‘were written, perhaps after he had retired from the 
poetry professorship [in 1718]....and had withdrawn.... 
from Oxford society.” “His sons,’’ she concludes, “‘did not even 
know of the existence of his poems until they found them among 
his papers after his death and after both sons had... . come 
into their real poetical patrimony.” Professor David H. Bishop,? 
on the other hand, thinks that most of Warton’s poems were 
written before he left Oxford in 1723 to take up his pastoral 
duties at Basingstoke. Of the eleven poems which Bishop is 
able to date, nine, he finds, were written during his Oxford 
residence. Although (in Bishop’s opinion) Warton’s numerous 
duties during the years of his pastorate prevented him from 
composing poetry, nevertheless “it seems probable that Joseph 
and Thomas Warton, Jr. owned their advanced tastes and their 
interest in romantic themes more largely to their father than 
to any other single influence.’ 

In view of the differences of opinion regarding the chronology 
of Warton’s poems it may be of interest to examine his Poems 
upon Several Occasions (London, 1748), to ascertain what evi- 
dence we can find upon the subject. The poems which we have 
been able to date are listed as follows: 

(1) “A Paraphrase on the 13th Ode of the 3d Book of 
Horace. Address’d to Miss Ogelthorpes, 1705,” (pp. 146-48) 
was written by Warton, then seventeen, a year before his ma- 
triculation at Oxford.‘ 


1 Thomas Warton, A Biographical and Critical Study. (Urbana, University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, II, i, 1916), p. 11. 

2 “The Fathers of the Wartons” in The South Ailantic Quarterly, XVI 
(1917), 364. Mr. Eric Partridge, (The Three Wartons, London, 1927, p. 10) 
agrees with Bishop. 

* Bishop, op. cit., pp. 367-68. 

* The Miss Oglethorpes” was a sister of James Edward Oglethorpe, the fu- 
ture colonizer of Georgia. 

5 J. R. Bloxam, Register of Magdalen College (Oxford, 1853-85. 6v.) VI, 
57-58, 151-52, 255-59, and cf. Bishop, op. cit., p. 375, and W. L. Phelps, The 
Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement (Boston, 1895), p. 49. 
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Willoughby 


(2) “Philander, an Imitation of Spencer: Occasioned by 
the Death of Mr. William Levinz, of M. C. Oxon, Nov. 1706” 
(pp. 63-75), was composed after the death of William Levinz 
on November 3, 1706, and, in all probability, before the mar- 
riage of his siter, Mary Levinz, to Dr. Matthew Framwell 
(May 30, 1707).5 

(3) “To Mr. Addison, Occasioned by his Re.urn from 
Hanover with Lord Halifax. Written in 1706” (pp. 167-72) 

(4) “Verses on Henry the Eights Seizing the Abbey Lands 
and Queen Anne’s Augmentation of Livings’” (pp. 100-04), 
can be dated by the concluding lines on Marlborough’s campaign 
on the Danube as having been written about 1706. 

(5) “An Epistle to Dr. Young upon his Poem on the Last 
Day” (pp. 1-3) was probably composed in 1713, the year of the 
publication of Edward Young’s “universal dirge.” An earlier 
form of Warton’s poem was published in 1719 in Poems upon 
Divine and Moral Subjects ....by Dr. |Simon) Patrick, Late 
Lord Bishop of Ely and Other Eminent Hands (pp. 40-41). 

(6) “‘The Regal Dream. 1715” (pp. 213-18) mourns the 
recent death of Anne. 

(7) “A Farewell to Poetry” (pp. 219-22) concerns Warton’s 
departure from Oxford and his entrance upon his pastoral duties. 
It was therefore probably written in 1723.6 

(8) “To Her Majesty Queen Caroline on her Accession to 
the Throne. Being the concluding Copy of the Oxford Collection 
upon that Occasion” (pp. 34-38) was written in 1727, the year 
of the coronation. Warton, though at this time no longer 
resident at Oxford, still held the office of Professor of Poetry. 

(9) “To the Right Honorable George Dodington, Esq;” 
(p. 92) was written by “Lodon’s whispering stream’’ near Basing- 
stoke. In it Apollo warns Warton that the praise of George 
Bubb Dodington was a theme too great even for his favorites, 
Young and Thomson. Young addressed his third satire to 
Dodington in 1725, and in 1727 Thomson dedicated his Summer 
to him. The second edition of the latter work (1728) has an 
exordium (11. 21-31) in his praise. The coupling of the names 
of Thomas and Young together suggests a recent event. War- 
ton’s epigram, therefore, was probably written in or shortly 
after the year 1728. 


* Bishop, op. cit., p. 364. 
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(10) “Carmen in celiberrimi Gloveri Leonidam” (pp. 54- 
59) is a compliemntary Latin poem in praise of Richard Glover’s 
Leonidas, which was published in 1737. The hexameters were 
probably composed, therefore, in 1737 or 1738. 

(11) “A Fragment of a Satire” (pp. 149-53) was written 
after the publication in 1742 of Edmond Hoyle’s Short Treatise 
on the Game of Whist (pp. 153) and probably before the death of 
Warton in 1745. We can date if with even greater definitenes 
The quatrain, 


Shall painted Insects, busy, buzzing Things, 

In Armies rise and Favours gain from Kings? 

While wounded veterans obscurely mourn 

And S——r sees Laurels from his Temples torn (p. 149). 
refers to John Dalyrymple, second Earl of Stair, who on Septem- 
ber 4, 1743 had his resignation as Feild Marshall haughtily 
accepted by the King.’ The satire, therefore, was probably writ- 
ten late in 1743 or early in 1744. 

(12) “An Ode to Taste”’ (pp. 180-83), an elegy on Pope, was 
composed after the death of Pope on May 30, 1744 and before 
the death of Warton on Semptember 10, 1745. 

Of the twelve poems of Thomas Warton, the elder, which we 
have been able to date, seven were written before and five after 
his departure from Oxford to take up his pastoral duties at 
Basingstoke. Warton began writing poetry at least as early as 
1705 and continued until the time of his death. Thus he gave to 
his sons, Joseph and Thomas, Jr., the example of a father who 
was actively composing poetry, and, if the poems which can be 
dated are to be accepted as a criterion, was steadily improving 
in his art. 

EDWIN ELLiIoTT WILLOUGHBY 

The Newberry Library 


7J.M. Graham, Annals of the Earls of Stair (Edinburgh, 1875. 2v.), II, 
302-16, 454-58. 
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DAS MITTELENGLISCHE GEDICHT, THE SEEGE OF TROY. 
philologische Untersuchung nebst einem Abdruck der 
drei Handschriften. Von Dr. Leo Hibler-Lebmannsport. 
Graz. Im Verlag von Ulr. Mosers Buchhandlung (J. Meyer- 
hoff). 1928. 2 vols. 22.5 cm., pp. xii, 122; 17x26 cm., pp. 


H dates, according to Ward, from 14.. 
has 1922 vv. The dialect of its scribe was regarded as Sth by 
Zietsch (Géttingen diss., Kassel, 1883), W. Fick (Breslau diss., 
1893), and Wager; as Kt or SE by Biilbring (Q. & F., Heft 63, 
1889); as EMI by Miss Erna Hollitscher (Wien diss., unpub- 
lished, described by Hibler, pp. 5 f., 146). 
finds the dialect to be EMI, from the fen country of East Anglia. 
Hibler, after an exhaustive analysis (pp. 126-170), finds the 
writer to be an Anglo-Frenchman who wrote c. 1400 in a SW 
dialect with a WMI mixture (Gloucestershire or Worcester- 
shire). He must have been a Frenchman, thinks Hibler, be- 
cause of his frequent allowance of assonance, of rimes like 
large: vysage (1083-4), of rimes like beth: entréth (65-6), of 
rimes like hitt: myght (187-8), and of rimes like smotte: satte 


L dates from late 13.. or early 14.. 


Eine 


Dr. Hibler’s work was begun in October, 1922, and completed 
in March, 1925, and was soon after accepted as a Habilitations- 
schrift by the University of Graz. After a long and vain search 
for a publisher, he received in June, 1926, a grant from the 
Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft in Berlin. 
the meantime he had (in August, 1925) enquired about a pos- 
sible EETS edition and had been informed that soon, at latest 
by the end of 1925, the EETS would bring out an edition. So 
far as he could ascertain this had not come out when his pref- 
ace (dated January, 1928) was written. 

The EETS edition, the work of Miss Mary Barnicle, done 
under the supervision of Professor Carleton Brown of New 
York University, seems therefore to have been going through 
the press about the same time; it is dated 1927 and forms No. 


In 


The Seege is found, so far as we know, in four mss: H, 
Harley 525, printed by Zietsch in Herrig’s Archiv, 1884, Ixxii. 
11-58; by Wager. New York, 1899; by Miss Barnicle; and by 
Hibler; L, Lincoln’s Inn 150, printed by Zietsch, Miss Barnicle, 
and Hibler; E, Egerton 2862, printed by Miss Barnicle and 
Hibler; and A, Arundel XXII, in the College of Arms, unknown 
to the earlier editors and printed for the first time by Miss 


Its text of the Seege 


Miss Barnicle also 


It has 1988 vv. Its 
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dialect, according to R. Jordan, Hb. der me. Grammatik, 1925, 
was that of Stafforsdshire if not of Shropshire or Hereford. Miss 
Barnicle thinks it could have been written by a native of Here- 
ford or Stafford, perhaps even of Shropshire (though this is 
more doubtful). Hibler’s study is found on pp. 183-92; he 
concludes in favor of SWM1 and prefers to think of Gloucester- 
shire and later Worcestershire as the home of the writer of L. 

E (c. 1400) has 1897 vv. It was written, according to Miss 
Barnicle, in Suffolk. Hibler (p. 203) thinks that the writer “aus 
dem Norden des dstlichen Mittellandes stammte.”’ 

A (2066 vv.) dates from 13.. and seems to come from the 
SW MI region. 

As for the original home of the poem, Miss Hollitscher pre- 
fers southern Warwickshire; Miss Barnicle is for the NWM1I; 
while Hibler votes in favor of central or northern Warwickshire. 
As to date, Wells assigns the poem to 1350-1400, Miss Barnicle 
to 1300-1325, and Hibler to 1340-1370. His argument is of 
course based solely on linguistic and metrical grounds. Miss 
Barnicle finds an ingenious argument in connection with the 
changes in armor and military engines which came in around 
1325. ‘The primitive character of the siege engines of the origi- 
nal poem ...is clearly demonstrated by a comparison with 
the interpolated passages in Harley dealing with siege machin- 
ery. These ‘gynnys; maungles, and treybochet’ (1065a-d), the 
least of which could cast stones ‘a large myle of the way,’ are 
indicative of the efflorescence of siege machinery which pre- 
ceded the introduction of fire arms, and show a degree of com- 
plication and of power of which the author of The Seege of 
Troye never even dreamed.”’ 

The two latest editors of the Seege, then, are not hopelessly 
apart in their conclusions. This is of course a review of Hibler 
only. He has done a careful and, we believe, accurate piece of 
work, which deserves high praise. 

CLaRK S. NorRTHUP 

Cornell University 





STUDIES IN ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. A MISCELLANY IN HONOR 
OF FREDERICK KLAEBER. Edited by Kemp Malone and 
Martin B. Ruud. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1929. 486 pages. 

Professor Klaeber can feel worthily honored by the excellent 
group of articles which have been presented to him on his sixty- 
fifth birthday. Thirty-nine scholars of America and Europe 
have contributed to the volume, which is, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, one of the best Festschriften that have appeared in 
recent years. The articles cover a wide range of subjects, such 
as metrics, sound-change, morphology, etymology, semantics, 
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style, literary history, and palaeography. They will naturally 
appeal variously to the different readers according to their own 
special interests. In a brief review it is impossible to sum- 
marize each contribution, but a few may be mentioned: 
F. A. Wood offers interesting morphological notes; Samuel 
Kroesch gives an extensive list of semantic borrowings; 
Leonard Bloomfield shows that in Alfredian prose the verb 
prefix ge is used when an unusual or important goal is in- 
dicated; W. F. Bryan sees conscious artistry in the Beowulf 
poet’s use of epithetic compound folk-names; Kemp Malone 
makes plausible the theory that the daughter of Healfdene was 
Yrsa; J. R. Hulbert explains the descriptive inconsistencies in 
Beowulf as being due to the poet’s preoccupation with emotional 
effect, mood, tone, atmosphere, rather than with a definite 
mental picture; Eduard Prokosch discusses the types of errors 
of the two Beowulf scribes and finds that those of the first 
scribe are phonetic, those of the second, mechanical; Samuel 
Moore offers valuable notes on certain passages in Beowulf; 
H. C. Wyld makes several interesting experiments in translating 
Beowulf; Louise Pound discusses Caedmon’s Dream Song; R. J. 
Menner explains the Vasa Mortis of the Salmon and Saturn; 
G. T. Flom finds that the twelfth century script of Northwestern 
Norway was, in the main, the Anglo-Norman charter hand; 
R. E. Zachrisson studies the early English loanwords in Welsh 
and fixes the beginnings of the English vowel-shift in the four- 
teenth century; C. S. Northup traces the evolution of Arthur 
from hero to deity. Other articles in the volume will no doubt 
be of greater interest to other readers. 
C. M. LoTsPEIcH 
University of Cincinnati 





SCHRIFTEN AUS DER GOTTESFREUND-LITERATUR. 1. HEFT. 
SIEBEN BISHER UNVEROFFENTLICHTE TRAKTATE UND LEK- 
TIONEN. (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, 22). Herausgegeben 
von Philipp Strauch. Halle (Niemeyer), 1927. 

SCHRIFTEN AUS DER GOTTESFREUND-LITERATUR. 3. HEFT. 
MERSWINS NEUN-FELSEN-BucH. (DAS SOGENANNTE AUTO- 
GRAPH). (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, 27). Same editor 
and publisher. 1929. 

Heft 2 of this series (No. 23 of the Textbibliothek, 1927) 
has already been noticed in this periodical (X XVII, 138f. 1928). 
Heft 1 includes the few short items from a Strassburg manu- 
script that had not hitherto been published and so makes 
available the last of the writings of Rulman Merswin as well as 
those ascribed by him to the mysterious “‘Gottesfreund aus dem 
Oberland.” Besides the texts there are explanatory notes by 
the editor on various points and as an introduction a short 
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account of the content of each selection and limited comment. 
Some appear not to be original, but worked over from earlier 
versions of other authorship. The editor holds to his conviction 
that the ‘“Gottesfreund” had no identity outside of Merswin’s 
mind. He cannot agree with Rieder’s contention that he was an 
invention of Nikolaus von Léwen, but is willing to admit the 
possibility that the latter may have been somewhat passively 
implicated with Merswin in the fiction. 

Heft 3 is a new edition of the Neun-Felsen-Buch from the so- 
called “autograph” manuscript in Strassburg, published on 
request, as the older edition of Schmidt (1859) has long been 
out of print. In the introduction other manuscripts are dis- 
cussed. There is appended a plate reproduced from Grundt 
(Paris, 1890) showing side by side the alphabets of Merswin 
and the “Gottesfreund.”” They reveal a considerable similarity, 
but are not identical at all points. 

A. LERoy ANDREWS 

Cornell University 





PRIESTER WERNHERS Marta. Bruchstiicke und Umarbeitun- 
gen. Herausgegeben von Carl Wesle. [Altdeutsche Text- 
bibliothek, Nr. 26.] Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, 1927. 
Pp. XVI, 253. M. 5. 

This work furnishes, at one fourth the price, the same text 
of Wernher’s Maria as Wesle’s large edition (also 1927; with a 
glossary, a list of rhymes and an introduction of over eighty 
pages). 

Judging by the language, Wesle thinks Wernher’s home must 
have been the region of western Bavaria, or else the eastern 
part of Swabia. Wernher was gifted with real power of expres- 
sion, and his flowing, melodious verse ranks among the most 
regular, yet the least stereotyped, of the pre-classical period of 
Middle High German (the date of the Maria is 1172). The 
main source was a great part of the apocryphal Liber de ortu 
beatae Mariae et infantia salvatoris—then believed to be a work 
of Matthew—with some features from the gospels. Wernher 
called his work Three Songs (liet) of the Virgin; Wesle aptly 
suggests that Jiet here is rather to be called “books.” 

Of the original form itself, which may have had nearly 6000 
verses, scarcely half has been saved—in parts of five MS copies, 
of which the most important (C) had been cut into strips by a 
bookbinder, the pieces turning up in four libraries. Two modi- 
fied versions are better preserved: D (Berlin MS) is inferior 
to the original but, Wesle concedes, it is still the fairly well 
planned work of an independent personality; version A (MS in 
Vienna) is later—a bungled and distorted working-over of 
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Wernher’s poem. Wesle prints the original, as far as it goes, on 
the left hand page, and parallel in two columns the texts of 
A and D (complete). This edition is especially adapted to 
seminars, and the various versions offer problems enough for 
the student of Middle High German. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





HAMBURG UND ISLAND. Hamburg. Selbstverlag der Staats- 
und Universitits-Bibliothek. 1930. Pp. 59. M 2 


This finely printed little Festgabe is published by the Ham- 
burg Library in commemoration of the great Icelandic festival 
of 1930. Relations between Hamburg and the far northern 
island date back to a period not greatly removed from the 
establishment of the Allthing—to the inclusion of Iceland in 
the diocese of Archbishop Adalbert of Hamburg-Bremen in the 
middle of the eleventh century.. Hamburg traders began to visit 
Iceland in 1475; in the time following various intellectual con- 
tacts were made. 

Part I is an account written by Dr. Hildegard Bonde of the 
relations of the Icelandic scholar, Arngrimur Jénsson (born 
1568), with Hamburg: his friendship with the Hamburg clergy- 
man, Georg Deneken; his hostility toward another man from 
the same city, Gories Peerse, who published in 1561 a Low 
German poem Van Ysslandt, which gave a distorted picture of 
Arngrimur’s native land; his refutation (1612, 1613) of a work 
Islandia by a certain Dithmar Blefken; his relations with the 
Hamburg preacher, Philipp Nicolai, who aided in publishing in 
Hamburg Arngrimur’s main work, Chrymogaea sive rerum I slan- 
dicarum libri III. 

Part II is a classified list of the 130 numbers comprising the 
Icelandic exhibit at the Hamburg Library, 1930. Among 
them are two unica: an Icelandic prayerbook of 1576, and a 
MS description of Iceland dating from the sixteenth century. 
The latter was published by the Hamburg Library in 1928 as 
Vol. I of its Veréffentlichungen. The exhibit contained MS 
documents of the old trading society and of the quarrels of 
Hamburg merchants with the English in Iceland in the time of 
Henry VIII; the works of Gories Peerse and of Blefken; the 
1610 and 1613 editions of Arngrimur Jénsson’s Chrymogaea; 
maps; a few Icelandic prints of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; recent editions of Icelandic literature; etc. The pub- 
lication is another evidence of the keen interest of the Ger- 
mans in matters pertaining to Iceland. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of Illinois 
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THE Histor1A REGUM BRITANNIZ OF GEOFFREY OF MOoNn- 
MOUTH WITH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF ITS PLACE 

IN EarRty British History by Acton Griscom, M. A., to- 

gether with a literal translation of the Welsh Manuscript 

N° LXI of Jesus College, Oxford, by Robert Ellis Jones, 

S.T.D. Longmans, Green and Co. New York, 1929. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to notice here all 
the aspects of this excellent piece of work and it seems best to 
confine this review to the one which will probably receive the 
least attention from the majority of the reviewers—the question 
of the Welsh texts and their relation to the Latin. That must 
necessarily give a somewhat distorted idea of the book, since 
this is the weakest part, but it can hardly be unfair; the merits 
of the book will be apparent to all scholars, but even scholars 
may need some assistance in following the author through this 
part of the field. 

Mr. Griscom holds that Geoffrey told the truth when he 
said he had a written Celtic source for the greater part of his 
work (Breton at this period was almost the same as Welsh), 
and that the Welsh version called the Brut Tysilio retains some 
of this material, although in its present form it has been greatly 
influenced by Geoffrey’s Latin version. Of this theory I can 
only say that the more I study the Welsh versions the less 
probable it appears to me to be, and it may, I believe, be said 
definitely that many of Mr. Griscom’s arguments are of much 
less cogency than he believes they are. He says, for example 
on page 164, “The phrase post Troianum bellum, which we find 
in Nennius and Geoffrey, is not in the Tysilio? . . . If the Welsh 
had been translating either Geoffrey or the Nennius it is hardly 
likely that the key word, the name of Troyy would have been 
taken for granted, and omitted. This omission probably arose 
from the original Welsh compiler taking the passage out of its 
context from Ais source, where the subject had been clearly 
indicated or understood. Geoffrey supplied the omission from 
Nennius, using the opening phrase.”’ In a footnote he adds, 
“The Welsh is certainly not dependent on the Historia here.”’ 
This argument is practically negatived by the fact, which Mr. 
Griscom overlooks, that in many manuscripts, including both 
Jesus 61 and Jesus 28, the Welsh text has prefixed to it a Welsh 
translation of the History of Dares Phrygius, and it doubtless 
seemed unnecessary to the scribe to take over “the key word, 

1 Some of my own suggestions in support of the theory, for example those 
embodied in notes 6, 18, and 31, are hardly tenable in view of the readings of 
the earliest manuscripts, which I have since had opportunity to consult. 

? Mr. Griscom is in error in bracketing on p. 168 “city’s fall” as understood, 
and in writing on p. 159 “‘[was taken),” the italics in the latter case indicating 
a variation from San-Marte’s text. Plate X, line 4 shows clearly that in this 


passage the earliest manuscript has Gwedy cael y gaer; plate XV line 12 shows 
that Jesus XXVIII has the same. 
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the name of Troy” since he had immediately before his eyes a 
full account of the Troianum bellum. 

Another point on which Mr. Griscom lays considerable 
stress (pp. 100-101) is the discovery in Ireland of two ogham 
stones inscribed Ailella magi Vorrtigurn and Vortigurn. It is 
quite plausible that Vortigern, who was probably of Irish 
descent, should seek aid in Ireland, but these two inscriptions 
hardly offer proof that he did. They have been known to 
Celtists at least since 1896 when Holder included them in his 
Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, but so far as I know no one has 
ever before ventured to assert positively that they refer to the 
Vortigern of Nennius and Geoffrey although some have sug- 
gested the possibility that they might. The name Vortigern 
is a combination of two elements common to all the Celtic 
languages, and seems to have meant originally merely “‘over- 
king.”’ In all probability the mutilated inscription on the ninth 
century pillar of Eliseg referred to the Vortigern of Geoffrey’s 
account and was intended as a refutation of the “hymn of 
hate’’ contained in the life of St. Germanus (Cymmrodor XXI, 
48), but we can hardly assume as much for other occurrences 
of the name. Its exact phonetic and semantic equivalent occurs 
frequently in Brittany; the earliest actual record is 871 in the 
Cartulaire de Redon but the Vita of Saint Gurthiern makes him 
a British king, of the same family as the Vortigern of Nennius, 
who embraced the monastic life and came to Brittany. The 
Foirtgirn of Adamnan’s Life of Columba is probably an attempt 
to represent the Irish form of the same name; others who bore 
it were Fortchernus, the smith of St. Patrick, and Foirtchirnn, 
father of one of the disciples of St. Bairre of Cork. 

Mr. Griscom’s concluding piece of evidence is the discovery 
along the Walbrook in London of a large number of skulls, but 
no other human bones, the presence of which can be explained, 
he believes, only by assuming the accuracy of Geoffrey’s ac- 
count of the slaughter of the Romans under Livius Gallus 
(V,iv). The presence of these skulls certainly offers a puzzling 
problem, but to cite it as “one conclusive piece of evidence”’ 
that this story “cannot have been Geoffrey’s invention’”’ but 
“proves that he had, and used, a source—in this case almost 
certainly a written one’’ is certainly to overemphasize its 
importance. The improbabilities in Geoffrey’s narrative sug- 
gest to me rather that he knew of the discovery of skulls on 
this site—some may have been dug up in his own day—and to 
explain their presence he proceeded to invent the story elaborat- 
ing on a hint he had taken from Bede; the name Gallus he could 
invent from Nantgalon which probably meant “valley of the 
enemy,” approximately the same as the Saxon wealabroc. 
Whether this was the original name of the Walbrook I do not 
know, nor why it should have been so called if it was, but it is 
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necessary to assume only that some Welshman familiar with 
Anglo-Saxon took this to be the meaning of the name and so 
turned it in his own language. 

In my opinion the most valuable contribution the book 
makes to the question of the Welsh sources of Geoffrey (aside 
from showing the necessity for considering the whole matter 
seriously, which Mr. Griscom is almost the first to do) is the 
demonstration by Canon Jones—buried with a modesty char- 
acteristic of him among the notes at the back—that whatever 
Geoffrey may have meant by Norwegia, Dacia, Islandia, and 
Gothlandia the names were almost certainly used at times like 
their Welsh equivalents Liychlyn, Denmarc, Isslont, and Y sgot- 
lont to indicate districts in Britain itself. Geoffrey’s references 
to these countries may therefore have had back of them a germ 
of authentic tradition, whether he himself realized it or not. 

There are a number of matters of detail in the book which 
need to be corrected. Mr. Griscom has done a great service in 
clearing away the rubbish left by earlier writers, but in his 
zeal for reform he has found some mistakes that do not exist 
and his attempts to correct them are more confusing than help- 
ful. On page 588 he accuses Dr. Evans of loose thinking, but 
what Evans actually wrote was, “The last page . . . agrees ver- 
bally with Hengwrt 439 ...the two texts in the earlier parts 
differ considerably.”” On pages 594-595 he again takes Evans 
to task when the confusion is his own. ‘“‘Reference 411 of last 
line’ is not ‘obviously at fault” nor, so far as I can discover, at 
fault at all. The reference is to a point in what corresponds to 
VI, xvi of the Latin while “p. 547 (reference 60)” points to 
the end of XI, viii. The fourth and fifth quires of Peniarth 44 
run from V, ix to IX, i, so that they have nothing to do with 
“the later period in the Myvyrian text.” The only equating of 
Havod MS. 2 which Evans does (aside from saying that the 
text printed in the Myvyrian is in agreement with it up to VI 
xvi) is to say that Lianstephan I agrees with it from XI, ix 
onward. He fully realized that the Myvyrian text, admittedly 
printed from a late eighteenth century manuscript, is of no 
value as a test for the accuracy of early texts, but it is convenient 
to refer to when indicating any particular point in the text 
since the Welsh versions are not divided into books and chapters. 

Again, speaking of MS. Llanstephan 1, Mr. Griscom says 
(p. 590), “Dr. Evans gives the last decipherable sentence. This 
sentence, however, does not occur on page 554 of the printed 
text, as he implies.”’ It is true that the exact words do not occur 
there but the equivalent of them does—at the top of the second 
column—and all that Evans is attempting to do is to show how 
much of the text is missing® On pages 143-144 Mr. Griscom 


* Evans states unequivocally, ‘“The text [on p. 554] is briefer in the Myvy- 
rian, where it is manifestly a summary.” 
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implies that Evans is wrong again in finding a text of the 
Historia in MS. Peniarth 270 while on page 589 he tells us that 
it does contain one. Minor errors are not infrequent in the 
Welsh part and are sometimes misleading. In the texts on page 
215 expressions which agree letter for letter in two of the 
Welsh texts are rendered differently in translation and identical 
names are translated or modernized in one case and left un- 
changed in the other; the first sentence given from the Dinges- 
tow Court MS. (“‘p. 91 vo.” is plainly numbered ‘‘92”’) is also to 
be found in the same place in the Red Book (and so it is mislead- 
ing not to give it), the only differences being that the Red Book 
has “‘that counsel’? where Dingestow Court has ‘‘the counsel” 
[sic], “the king’”’ where it has “‘Asclepiodotus’’[sic],and brytanyeit 
where it has brytannyeit(sic]. Parallel passages are of no value 
unless they show the differences that do exist, and show none 
that do not. On the same page the last word in the Cotton Cleo- 
patra text is probably not nell, a ghost word, but the date ccl 
as in the Book of Basingwerk. 
Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 





ARTHURIANA; PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARTHURIAN SOCIETY. 

Edited for the Arthurian Society by E. Vinaver and Rev. 

H. J. B. Gray. Vol. I. January, 1928-January, 1929. 

Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, [1929]. 

The formation of an Arthurian Society at Oxford and the 
publication of a volume of Proceedings, which the Editors hope 
may appear annually, will be welcomed by all persons who are in- 
terested in the field of Arthurian romance. If the work pro- 
duced by the society continues on the high level shown in this 
first volume there will be still further cause for gratification. 
The papers are, on the whole, conservative but even the brief 
notes seem worth doing. In the first paper, ‘“‘Some Points in the 
Grail Legend,’’ E. K. Chambers examines the various theories 
concerning the origin of this material and, finding none satis- 
factory, proposes ‘‘with diffidence”’ his own: the original story 
was one of divination, the talismans themselves selecting the 
Grail king. Edmond Faral in ‘Un des plus anciens textes re- 
latifs 4 Arthur,’’ shows that Herman of Tournai’s account of 
the journey of the Laon monks to Cornwall cannot be dated in 
1113, but must be as late as 1135 at least. Marjorie B. Fox 
considers Malory’s treatment of his hypothetical’ source for 
Books XVIII, XX, and XXI of the Morte d’Arthur. Edmund G. 
Gardner shows the influence of Arthurian legend upon the 
thought of Dante and H. J. B. Gray explains ‘‘the Mystical 
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Doctrine of the Queste del Saint Graal’’ by reference to the 
doctrines of S. Bernard. E. S. Murrell writes on’ ‘Chievrefueil’ 
and Thomas’ ‘Tristan,’ ” J. K. Bostock has a note on Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, Parzival 468. 5-9 and Eugene Vinaver has two 
on Malory’s sources. The volume concludes with an Arthurian 
bibliography covering apparently the academic year 1927-1928. 
In a work of this kind omissions are almost inevitable and errors 
are very difficult to avoid, but it does seem that the Arthur of 
Britain of Sir Edmund Chambers—an honorary member of 
the society—need not have appeared three times on one page as 
Arthur in Britain. 
JouN J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 





HANDWORTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHKUNDE. Herausgegeben von 
W. Hofstaetter und U. Peters. B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1930. Lieferung A-J. 604 Seiten. 27 Mk. Subsk. Preis. 
Dieses Nachschlagewerk entspringt einem langjahrigen Be- 

diirfnisse und wird besonders in den Kreisen der deutschen 

Oberlehrer sehr begriisst werden. Der erst in den letzten 

Jahrzehnten sich seiner Ziele und Aufgaben mehr und mehr 

bewusst gewordene Deutschunterricht zeitigte ein hoffnungs- 

volles und in den letzten Jahren riesenhaft heranwachsendes 

Fach, die Deutschkunde, die ihrerseits als vielseitiger Komplex 

einen allumfassenden Unterricht erforderte. Sie umfasst 

“Sprache, Schrifttum und Kunst, Sitte, Weltanschauung und 

Recht, Stammesart, Volksart und Staat, Landschaft, Wirtschaft 

und Wohnung.”’ Das schnelle Heranwachsen dieses Unter- 

richtes kam wieder iiberraschend fiir die Universititen und 

Hochschulen, sodass nicht selten der Lehrer der Deutschkunde 

ohne straffe, akademische Fachausbildung den verwickelten 

Problemen des Uebereinandergreifens der einzelnen Unter- 

abteilungen ungeschult gegeniiberstand. So wird dieses Werk 

gerade dem Oberlehrer ein wertvolles, ja unentbehrliches Nach- 
schlagewerk sein, das, weit iiber den Rahmen eines Lexikons 
hinausgehend, ihm fiir die Konstruktion seines Zeitbildes, ‘‘ Der 

Deutsche”’ helfend an die Hand geht. 

Von Interesse ist dieses Sachwérterbuch ferner fiir das Aus- 
land, fiir den ‘‘Deutschsucher’’ sowohl wie ganz besonders fir 
den Deutschlehrer. Dem dort iiberall herrschenden Mangel an 
deutschen Biichern iiber die verschiedenen Zweige des Geistes- 
lebens wird so Abhilfe geschaffen und die wenn auch knappe 
Auskunft vermag langwieriges, oft fruchtloses Nachforschen 
zu ersparen. 

Schon die Tatsache allein, dass das Werk unter der Férde- 
rung der Deutschen A!ademie herausgegeben wurde, gewahr- 
leistet eine zielbewusste und gediegene Arbeit. Die Anlage ist 
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organisatorisch musterhaft, die einzelnen Stichworte sind gliick- 
lich abgegrenzt und bieten in knapper Form eine Fiille des 
Wissenswerten. 

Die Mitarbeiter, Universititsprofessoren, Privatgelehrte 
und Schulminner, meist Autoritaten auf ihrem Gebiete, haben 
es verstanden, ihre Artikel in wohl abgerundeter und konden- 
sierter Form zu bieten. Dass natiirlich bei einem so gross ange- 
legten Werke manche individuelle Wiinsche betreffs der Erfas- 
sung und Vertiefung des Materials unerfiillt bleiben miissen, 
ist verstindlich. 

So kénnte man beim Uebergreifen fremden Kulturgutes auf 
deutsches in den verschiedenen Gebieten einige Namen vermis- 
sen, wie Aristoteles, Cicero, Horaz, Ariost, Diderot, Calderon, 
Corneille, Boileau, Flaubert, Descartes, Hobbes. Die Tendenz 
Platz zu sparen sollte nicht der Grund gewesen sein, folgende 
Namen auszulassen: Bunsen, Chamisso, Fugger, Halbe, 
Hamann, Hebel, Heyse, Hoffmann von Fallersleben (Deutsch- 
landlied), Hofmannsthal, Hutten, _Herwegh, Jacobi und 
Iffand. Auch der Hainbund verdiente erwihnt zu werden. 
Selbst ein Stichwort fiir Benediktiner, Bettelorden und Baume 
wire wiinschenswert. Auch Dianemark diirfte man, getrennt 
von Bjérnsen, einen Platz einriumen. Der Philologe vermisst 
den “Dual.” Auch ein Stichwort fiir Gelehrte, Gelehrtendich- 
tung, usw. wire wiinschenswert. Darf man ‘‘Familiennamen,” 
“Fabel,” und deutsche Stimme, wie “‘Bajuwaren, Franken, 
Alemannen” im zweiten Band erwarten? 

Bei den Stadtenamen, wie Augsburg, Dresden, Essen, Diis- 
seldorf ist man enttduscht, nur iiber die kirchliche Architektur 
unterrichtet zu werden, nicht aber iiber ihre kulturellen Eigen- 
heiten, ihren Einfluss auf Literatur, Kunst, Theater, oder ihre 
Stellung als Mittelpunkt der Landschaft und des Stammes. 
Bedauerlich ist das Fehlen von “Aesthetik,” ‘‘Anthologie’”’ und 
“Judith” und “Esther” als Stoffe zur Weltliteratur. 

Die ganz langen Artikel, wie Antike, Baukunst, Drama, 
Geistesphilosophie und Germanen haben gegeniiber einem Zer- 
hacken in eine Reihe von Einzelartikeln den Vorteil einer ab- 
gerundeten, vorziiglichen Uebersicht iiber das Ganze ,wenn sie 
auch beim Aufsuchen kleinerer Fragen hinderlich und be- 
schwerend wirken diirften. 

Dass die Stichworte gelegentlich ungeschickt gewahlt sind, 
zeigt sich am besten beim Kapitel “Auslanddeutschtum.” Wem 
fiele es da ein, dieses Stichwort unter “Grenz-und Ausland- 
deutschtum”’ zu suchen? Ein vorziiglicher Artikel beleuchtet die 
beiderseitigen Beziehungen zwischen Amerika und Deutschland, 
besonders vom literarischen Standpunkte aus. Auf dem Gebiete 
der Philosophie, Aesthetik, Naturwissenschaft und Kunst 
méchte man mehr als Andeutungen erwarten. Sehr vermisst 
man den wirtschaftlichen Teil, am meisten aber den politisch- 
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historischen. Dass die Zahl der deutschstimmigen Amerikaner 
zu tief gegriffen ist (iiber 25 statt 15-18) liesse sich verschmer- 
zen, dass aber der Mittelwesten Erwihnung findet mit Wiscon- 
sin und Iowa, nicht aber Pennsylvania mit seiner allbekannten 
pennsylvaniadeutschen Besiedlung wirkt unangenehm. Un- 
verzeihlich aber ist es, die deutschen Pilgrimsvaiter und German- 
town ganz zu vergessen. Zwar héren wir von Zenger, aber nicht 
von Saur. Und Steuben, den Nationalhelden des Deutschameri- 
kanertums, hitte man nicht vergessen sollen. Erwihnung 
hitten ferner verdient die deutschschreibende Presse, deutsche 
Dichter und hervorragende Vertreter des Schrifttums, ferner die 
Deutschen Vereine. Der Artikel, allgemein gehalten, eher pes- 
simistisch als optimistisch gefairbt, erfreut aber durch seine 
Frische und Griindlichkeit auf literarischem Gebiete. 

Das kénnte man aber von einem unter dem Stichwort 
“‘Grenz-und Auslanddeutschtum”’ geschriebenen Artikel “‘Nord- 
amerika” nicht sagen. Auch der gibt die Zahl der Deutsch- 
amerikaner mit 20 Millionen zu niedrig an. Auch er erwihnt 
nur den Mittelwesten mit Wisconsin Er bringt sodann die 
Zahl der Deutschen (!) in acht amerikanischen Stidten und 
nennt New York mit 900,000 Deutschen die drittgrésste 
“deutsche” Stadt der Welt und fihrt dann fort: “‘Diese Zahlen 
reden deutlich von dem Anteil, den die Deutschen an der 
amerikanischen Kultur haben. Manner wie Steuben, Sume und 
vor allem Karl Schurz, geben Zeugnis davon. ’’ Zwar wird hier 
wenigstens der Name Steuben erwihnt, aber was hat Steuben 
mit dem Abenteurer Seume (dessen Namen und Erzahlung fast 
niemand kennt) zu tun? In der Literaturangabe ist ferner 
das German Element von Faust nicht einmal genannt. Das 
Abfallen dieses Artikels wird man besonders in Amerika uner- 
freulich wahrnehmen. Dass dieser Artikel wenig Sachkenntnis 
verrat, liegt klar zu Tage. 

Doch kénnen Schwiachen einzelner Artikel dem Gesamtwerk 
keinen Abbruch tun. Das Sachwérterbuch ist eine Notwendig- 
keit fiir Deutschland und noch mehr fiir das Ausland. 

CARL SELMER 

Hunter College 





DevuTscH-OsTERREICHISCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Ein Hand- 
buch zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung in Osterreich- 
Ungarn. Unter Mitwirkung hervorragender Fachgenossen 
nach dem Tode von Willibald Nagl und Jakob Zeidler 
herausgegeben von Eduard Castle. Dritter (Schluss-) Band: 
Von der Marzrevolution bis zur Novemberrevolution, 1848- 
1918.—5,-6. Abteilung: Herrschaft und Niedergang des 


' Review of previous installments, JEGPh., XXVIII, 536 ff. 
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deutschliberalen Grossbiirgertums, 1866-1890. Carl.Fromme. 

Wien, 1929. Pp. 219.* 

The last 47 pp. of part 4 were devoted to the period treated 
in these two parts, 1866-1890, which will be concluded in 
number 7, to be published soon. 

The editor is the author of the first chapter “Struggle of 
the Nations, Civilizations, and Classes’ (pp. 593-621). In his 
exact manner he gives here the political history of this period. 
The second chapter (pp. 622-661), also by the editor, treats 
the ‘‘Makart Period,”’ which at the same time is the period of 
Richard Wagner. Among the purely literary men of this in- 
teresting era, the aesthetic writers Alexander von Villers and 
Alexander Freiherr von Warsberg are given special attention. 
Chapter III deals with the “Last Period of the old Court- 
Theater”’ (pp. 661-687). Here the editor has partly made use 
of preparatory notes of Dr. Gertrud Doublier. The “Dramat- 
ists,’’ by the editor, Dr. G. Doublier and others (pp. 687-704), 
—names of merely local fame—are greatly surpassed by the 
“Lyrical Poets” (p. 705-732), which Max von Millenkovich 
has treated in connection with other scholars. His father, 
Stephan Milow, Ferdinand von Saar, and Albrecht Graf 
Wickenburg reached the highest achievements. The ‘‘Decline 
of the Viennese Popular Song” (pp. 733-757), by Dr. Franz 
Hadamowsky and the editor, the ‘Novel’ (pp. 758-772), by 
the same authors and Dr. Christine Touaillon, and the ‘“‘De- 
scriptions of Viennese Manners and Morals” (pp. 773-783), 
by Gustav Andreas Resseland Karl Bienenstein, betray an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Viennese civilization of that time, which 
will appeal to the student of the history of civilization more 
than to the literary historian. The chapter on the “Private 
Theaters”’ (pp. 783-827) is written by Dr. Franz Hadamowsky. 
“Ludwig Anzengruber”’ (828-867), by the editor, is an excellent 
study of this “Last Classicist of the popular play.’”’ In these 
parts we also find an essay on the “Press” (pp. 867-904), 
which was contributed by Dr. Othmar Doublier and Gustav A. 
Ressel. ‘‘The Catholic Literary Movement” (pp. 905-953), by 
Franz Ranegger, and the “Realistic Writers’ (pp. 954-960, to 
be concluded in the next number), by Dr. Rudolf Latzke, add 
further attractive features to this fundamental work. 

ERICH VON SCHROETTER 

Northwestern University 





MEMOIRES DE LA SociEtTE N£0-PHILOLOGIOQUE DE HELSING- 
Fors. Vol. viii, pp. 432, Helsingfors, 1929. Société Néo- 
Philologique. 

These Mémoires have appeared at irregular intervals since 

1893. They are devoted chiefly to the study of the German and 
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French languages and literatures. The present volume is 
dedicated to Werner Séderhjelm, the honorary president of the 
Société Néo-Philologique, the founder of the scientific study of 
modern languages in Finland, in commemoration of his seven- 
tieth birthday. It represents the same high level of scholarly at- 
tainment that characterizes the earlier volumes of this series. 

The first article, by Hugo Suolahti, covering more than two 
thirds of the whole volume, is entitled “Der franzésische Ein- 
fluss auf die deutsche Sprache im dreizehnten Jahrhundert.” 
Hugo Suolahti, professor of Germanic philology at Helsing- 
fors, is the author of the well-known monograph on the German 
names of birds, Die deutschen Vogelnamen (Strassburg, 1909), 
indispensable to any one wishing to inform himself about the 
history and etymology of German bird names. Under his 
former Swedish name Palander he published Die althochdeut- 
schen Tiernamen (Darmstadt 1899). He has contributed 
numerous articles to the philological journals of Finland and 
Germany dealing with Middle High German subjects and with 
various aspects of the history of the German language, especially 
the history of words. The present treatise is a continuation of 
a broadly planned investigation of French influence upon the 
German language of which the first part appeared many years 
ago (Hugo Palander, Der franzésische Einfluss auf die deutsche 
Sprache im 12. Jahrhundert. Mémoires de la Société Néo- 
philologique, vol. iii, 1902). We may expect an extension of this 
study to the fourteenth century. 

The treatise is divided into two parts, a shorter first part, 
‘Allgemeine Ubersicht,” pp. 5-42, and “‘Gesamtverzeichnis der 
franzdsischen Worte, welche in den mittelhochdeutschen Denk- 
milern des 13. Jahrhunderts belegt sind,’’ alphabetically ar- 
ranged, pp. 43-310. French words that came into German 
before the thirteenth century are marked with an asterisk. Their 
occurrence in earlier works is recorded in Suolahti-Palander’s 
first article of 1902. Nowhere do we get such a vivid impression 
of the familiarity of Middle High German poets with the French 
language and their dependence upon it. Some of these French 
loan words are recorded only once or twice, they had evidently 
not passed into general use, but the mere fact that they were 
used would indicate that the authors believed they would be 
understood by their readers or listeners. The same is true of 
the French phrases and complete lines sometimes inserted in 
the German text where no attempt is made to modify the French 
words in accordance with German usage. Not a few words 
from the Latin and Italian are also included on the ground, as 
Suolahti states (p. 4), that it is often difficult to decide from 
which language they are taken. Some of these words, however, 
are clearly of Latin origin and are usually admitted to be 
such by the author, e.g. absolvieren, decamonte, discante, dis- 
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cantieren, dispensieren, disputieren, experimenten, glosieren, 
historje, interpretieren, jubilieren, natdre, ordinieren, patron, 
paviment, pistel (epistola). They should have been given under 
a special heading, to place them under ‘‘French influence’’ is, 
to say the least, misleading. That the verbs for the most part 
show the French ending -ieren does not make them French 
loan words. The ending -ieren had become a German ending 
not necessarily confined to verbs of French origin during the 
thirteenth century, as Suolahti’s collection abundantly shows. 
The numerous names of precious stones are also for the most 
part of Latin origin, though some of them may have been in- 
fluenced by French forms. Learned terms like alchimte, 
astronomte, karacter, nigromanzte, philosophie, poete, sophisirte, 
unguente, ecclesiastical terms like psalmodie, prélate, prélitare, 
prophetie are Latin, not French, in origin. Here, too, the French 
ending—te does not make the words French loan words. The 
words ketzerte, vogetie, zouberte have no connection with French 
except the ending -te which, like -ieren, had become a German 
ending during the thirteenth century. 

A number of words are from the Italian and should also 
have been separated from the French words, especially as 
Suolahti recognizes their Italian origin. Such are bédfre, bémolle, 
crindle, contrate, Katolico, carme, Karrasche, kavalerie, piscot, 
potestat, schirmelle, spacziren, folate, falsete. As Italian rather 
than French should be classified barke, buckeram, gaffer, kemel, 
tremuntane. 

The list is intended to give all words of French origin used 
by Middle High German writers of the thirteenth century. A 
comparison with Wolfram’s Parzival shows that all the French 
words used in Parzival are contained in the list. Other ‘“‘Stich- 
proben” show the great care with which the collection has been 
made. 

The words art, kumber, stolz, falsch, which Kluge, Deutsche 
Sprachgeschichte (Leipzig, 1920), p. 280, declares to be of French 
origin are purposely excluded (p. 4), though there can be little 
doubt about the last three being of French origin. They have 
more claim to be incorporated in the list than dérperte which is 
taken from Middle Netherlandish and shows French influence 
only indirectly. Similar “loan translation,” as hdvesch, sicherheit 
(fiance) which also show indirect French influence have not 
been listed. 

Verbs in -ieren first introduced during the twelfth century 
are very numerous, as might be expected, but a striking fact 
which our histories of the German language do not mention 
should be pointed out: French verbs were also taken over into 
German without the ending —ieren, frequently we have two 
forms, one with -ieren and the other with -em. French loan 
words without -ieren are mat(t)en (mater), merzten (mercier), 
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parolen (je parole), quiten (quiter), prisanten (presenter). Also 
loan words from the Latin which during the thirteenth century 
generally take -ieren are found with the simple ending -en: 
experimenten (experimentare), minen (munire) pavimenten (pavi- 
mentare). More frequent are verbs with two forms: hurten 
and hurtieren (hurter), justen and justieren, tjosten and tjostieren 
(joster), krien and kriieren or kroiieren (crier), pensen or pansen 
and pensieren (penser), solden and soldieren (solder), tambtren 
and tambtrieren (tamborer), vaelen and failieren (faillir) , feiten 
and feitieren (afeitier), floren and florieren (florir), formen and 
formieren (Latin formare), priieven and priievieren. The forms 
without -ir are not always the older forms, though during the 
twelfth century a considerable number of French verbs were 
taken over with only the German ending -en. 

The use of -ieren also with German stems is common in 
the thirteenth century. In the twelfth century Suolahti finds 
only two such verbs, both in Veldeke’s Eneide: balzieren and 
walkieren (Mémoires iii, 133). Konrad von Wiirzburg seems 
to have been especially fond of such formations:bildieren (bilden), 
blenkieren (blenken), raischieren (raischen), schenkelieren, useless 
forms that justly aroused Jakob Grimm’s ire. They have dis- 
appeared again. Similar verbs are grdzieren (grazen) glenzteren 
(glenzen), halbieren, hofieren, loterieren (loter), rumpelieren 
(rumpeln), swanzieren (swanzen), swenzelieren (swenzeln), teilie- 
ren, wandelieren (wandeln). It is quite clear that verbs in 
-ieren had become the fashion with the courtly poets and their 
imitators. 

The French noun ending -#e is found in the twelfth century 
only in arzedte (arzatte), already a fairly common word, and in 
abdte used in Veldeke’s Servatius (Mémoires III, 133). In the 
thirteenth century it is frequently found also in connection 
with German stems: jegerte, ketzerte, kiufelte, lachente, luoderte, 
triegerte, frezzerte, etc., in connection with a Latin stem in 
vogette. 

How firmly established some of these French loan words 
were with the Middle High German writers appears from the 
fact that they were used to form new derivatives which have no 
counterpart in Old French. From fier the verb fieren was 
formed, “schén ausstatten,” probably not without the in- 
fluence of the German-Latin geviert. Finen was formed from 
fin, “fein machen.” Gottfried forms sambelieren from the French 
jambe, Konrad von Wiirzburg uses schenkelieren in the same 
sense. Similar derivations without Old French equivalents are 
kovertieren, kurtieren (from courtois) “schmiicken,” zimieren, 
zinken from cinque “verfiinffachen.” The fem. noun Pirse is 
formed from pirsen, from the Old French past participle flori 
a noun florte is formed. Kunter, “das Nachgemachte, Falsche,” 
is an abbreviation of contrefait or contrefaire used as a noun. 
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Two Old French suffixes are used to form new compounds, -ier 
and -ois or -eis, but unlike -te and -ieren they disappear again 
from the language. After the model of French nouns in -ier 
like banier, barbier, collier German words are formed like 
brustnier, lankenier, lendenier, miusenier, senftenier or, with 
French stem, hurtenier, spaldenier, also one with a Middle 
Netherlandish stem hersenier. Suolahti has treated these forma- 
tions in a special article in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 16, 
111ff. (Helsingfors, 1914). The ending -eis or -ois occurs in 
names taken from the French like Franzeis (Franzois), Englois, 
Arabeis, but it is also frequently used in names formed by 
the Middle High German poets themselves like Lambardois 
(from the Mhg. Lambarde), Litaneis from the place name 
Litan, Liuchtenburgenoys, Mirmidoneise, Tuschanois from 
Tuscan, Toscana. Wolfram forms portenoys and templeis. 

Many hybrid formations are found showing the assimilation 
of the foreign elements in the consciousness of these writers: 
ermovieren, ertasten, ertopein, “im Wiirfelspiel gewinnen,” durch- 
vieren, dur(ch)finen, durchfloren, enprtsen, ‘den Preis beneh- 
men,’”’ enschumpfieren where the French prefix des or es has been 
replaced by the German en(t), iiberparlieren, “‘iiberreden,”’ 
iibervieren, uberkondewieren, ‘‘hiniiber geleiten,’’ under parrieren, 
underschackieren, ‘‘verschiedenfarbig untermischen,”’ ungefelie- 
ret, uzflorieren, “‘ausschmiicken, verpardieren, ‘“‘teilen,’’ ver- 
zimieren, vertopeln, “im Wiirfelspiel verlieren,” volprisen, “bis 
zu Ende preisen,’’ wider parte, wederjoste. From amis the ‘dimin- 
utive amisel is formed. In Hagen’s Kélner Stadichronik we 
find veilslain, ‘‘fehlschlagen,”’ a word which in its High German 
form Weigand records for the seventeenth century. 

Suolahti’s article is a valuable contribution to the history 
of Middle High German but its title is misleading. It would 
have gained by a classification according to the languages of 
origin instead of a purely alphabetical arrangement under the 
head of French influence 

Emil Ohmann contributes a short article on ‘“‘Die deutschen 
Léindernamen auf -ien.’’ In Old High German the Latin forms 
were used: Arabia, Italia. These forms continued to be used 
in Middle High German but by their side we find forms in -ie 
and -te, Sardinie but also Sardinia, Arabte and Arabia. -te 
is due to weakening of Latin -ia, while fe is the French suffix 
adopted during the Middle High German period. The names in 
-ie are feminine and usually follow the strong declension but 
sometimes the weak. In the early New High German the Latin 
forms in -ia again predominate, but Tiirkei, Wallachei are 
survivals of the old forms in -#e. The forms in -ia also came to 
be used as neuters: das vorder Italiam, Seb. Miinster, Kosmo- 
graphei, 1550; das fruchtbare Italia, Simplicissimus. The change 
to the neuter gender is due to the analogy of the names of 
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countries in -en, like Sachsen, Diiringen. The word Land may 
also have contributed to the change of gender. Analogy of the 
names of countries in -en was also, without doubt, the strongest 
force in changing feminine names of countries in -ia, -ie into 
neuter names in -ien. The old weak dative in -ien and the old 
genitive and accusative in -ien also favored the change to the 
nominative form in -ien. According to Kluge (Abriss der deut- 
schen W ortbildungslehre® §52) the new form in -ien spread during 
the sixteenth century but the beginnings must have been earlier. 
The cosmographers of the sixteenth century favor the forms in 
-ia, as they are under Latin influence. The use of -ia as against 
-ien in the sixteenth century also depends upon frequency of 
use. Dasypodius (1537) has Hispanien, Dalmatien, Lituanien, 
but Sarmatia. 

T. E. Karsten, the distinguished euthor of Germanisch- 
finnische Lehnwortstudien (Helsingfors, 1915) and Die Germanen 
(Berlin, 1928), has a very interesting article on “Sprachforschung 
und Siedlungsgeschichte’’ in which he discusses the much dis- 
puted question as to the origin of the German element in Bohe- 
mia or present day Czechoslovakia. The traditional view has 
been concisely stated by O. Bremer in Paul’s Grundriss,? III, 
944. It assumes that the German element is the result of Ger- 
man colonization in Bohemia beginning inthethirteenth century. 
The wars of the Hussites in the fifteenth century all but de- 
stroyed these German settlements but in the wake of the Coun- 
ter-reformation there was a new large influx of German 
settlers continuing down to the time of Joseph II, the ancestors 
of the modern German-Bohemians. That was the view of 
Palacky, the national historian of the Czechs, it is the official 
view of the Czechoslovakian government. This traditional 
view was first attacked by Bertold Bretholz in his Geschichte 
Bihmens und Méhrens bis zum Aussterben der Premysliden 
(1912) who maintained that the Germans were firmly estab- 
lished in Bohemia at least since the time of the Carolingians. 
Bretholz’s view was supported by two scholars who had in- 
vestigated the geographical names in Bohemia, Ernst Schwarz 
in Zur Namenforschung und Siedlungsgeschichte in den Sudeten- 
lindern. Prager Deutsche Studien, Heft 30, 1923, and especially 
Anton Mayer in Die deutsche Besiedlung der Sudetenlinder im 
Lichte der Sprachforschung (Zeitschrift des deutschen Vereines 
fiir die Geschichte Mihrens und Schlesiens, XXX, 3, 1928). 
Mayer shows that not a few of the German geographical names 
are much older than the thirteenth century which points to 
the existence of German inhabitants in the early Middle Ages. 
He also shows that the German language influenced the Czech 
language before the thirteenth century, as appears from a large 
number of German loan words in Czech and from the modifi- 
cation of the Slavic system of sounds and accent in Czech 
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through contact with the German. His conclusion is that when 
the Czechs migrated into Bohemia, they found Germans there, 
doubtless the descendants of the old Markomanni who occu- 
pied Bohemia in Roman times. 

Karsten considers Mayer’s method of linguistic investiga- 
tion of a historical racial problem to be a model of its kind and 
he points out that the history of Finland presents a parallel 
problem. In Finland the investigation of geographical names 
and of the relation of Finnish to Swedish has clearly shown 
that there was a Germanic population in West Finland long 
before the later Swedish colonization and just as the Czech 
system of sounds and accent was influenced by the German, so 
the sounds and accent of the Swedish in Finland were influenced 
by the Finnish. 

Pekka Katara in an article entitled Zu den mittelniederdeut- 
schen Plenarienhandschriften compares the manuscript of a 
Middle Low German “‘Perikopenbuch”’ found at the Hamburg 
Staats-und Universititsbibliothek (Msc. Convent XIV) with 
the Middle Low German manuscript of fragments of sermons 
found at the library of the university of Helsingfors. The latter 
manuscript Katara had edited in 1927 in the Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, XX, 3. His conclusion is that both man- 
uscripts go back to a common original which had probably 
been copied several times. As the Bible verses quoted in the 
two manuscripts differ in their wording while the comments 
generally agree, the Middle Low German original must have 
had the Bible verses in Latin or merely indicated them, as was 
often the case in older sermons. Seventeen pages of text are 
given with extracts from the Hamburg manuscript. This is 
followed by the text of a short fragment of a Low German 
“plenarium” also found in the Hamburg library. 

There are two articles dealing with Old French, one by A. 
Wallenskéld on “Lat. ego en ancien Frangais,’”’ the other by 
Arthur Langfors entitled “Le sous-diacre, les deux femmes 
bavardes et le diable. Conte pieux traduit du Latin de Vincent de 
Beauvais par un frére précheur du Soissonnais. The French 
legend in verse, a widely known tale, is printed here for the 
first time from manuscript 12 483 of the Bibliothéque nationale, 
with a short introduction. 

At the end of the volume there is a bibliography of twenty 
pages listing the books and articles dealing with Romance and 
Germanic languages and literatures outside of the Scandinavian 
field published in Finland or by Finnish authors during the 
years 1925-1928. It is a very impressive list for a small country 
like Finland. Some of the Finnish and Swedish-Finnish authors 
write in both Finnish and Swedish but also in German, French, 
or English. So far as the language of the titles is concerned, 
Finnish leads, followed by Swedish, German, French, and Eng- 
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lish. There are also a few titles in Italian and Spanish. In a 
small but progressive country the study of modern languages is 
bound to flourish. 
Joun A. Watz 
Harvard University 





Das SUDWESTDEUTSCHE REICHSDORF IN VERGANGENHEIT UND 
GEGENWART, DARGESTELLT AUF GRUND DER GESCHICHTE 
VON OBERSCHEFFLENZ IM BADISCHEN BAULAND: LAND- 
SCHAFT—GESCHICHTE—VOLKSTUM. Von Edwin Roedder. 
(Vogel Greif, Arbeiten tiber Mundarten und Volkstum Siid- 
westdeutschlands, herausgegeben von Ernst Ochs, Band 
III). Lahr, Moritz Schauenburg, 1928. Pp. XXVIII, 463. 
RM 24. 


Dies Buch wird manchen lebhaft interessieren, der viel- 
leicht nicht auf Grund seines Titels dazu greifen wiirde. Jeder, 
der irgend einen Ausschnitt der Kultur studiert, wird etwas 
fiir sich darin finden: der Geograph, der Volkswirtschaftler, 
der Historiker, der Volkskundler, der Linguist. Der letztere 
zwar wird die Haupternte im angekiindigten zweiten Teile 
finden, aber dieser Band enthilt schon geniigend Kostproben, 
um ihn auf die Fortsetzung begierig zu machen: wiederholte 
Behandlungen von Vor-, Familien- und Ortsnamen, eine reiz- 
volle mundartliche Firbung der aus dem Volksmund wieder- 
gegebenen Berichte und dazu jener leichte Hauch dialektischer 
Eigenheiten im allgemeinen Text, welcher der Schriftsprache 
einen kraftigen Erdgeruch gibt (dagegen keine Spur fremd- 
sprachlicher Einwirkung—ein Beweis, wie sorglich der Ver- 
fasser seine Muttersprache gepflegt hat). 

Das Werk ist die Frucht wahrer Heimatsliebe, der durch 
Entfernung und Sehnsucht die Selbstverstindlichkeit genom- 
men und die Fihigkeit zu vertiefter Wiirdigung gegeben ist. 
Nirgends findet man wortreiche Empfindsamkeit; es ist eine 
mannhafte Liebe, die nicht zur Verzerrung der Verhiltnis- 
se fiihrt, sondern mit sicherem Blick und sicherer Hand das 
Tatsichliche sucht, findet und gestaltet. Diese Leistung be- 
weist, dass die starken Wurzeln der Kraft nicht abzureissen 
brauchen, dass auch im fremden Land die Heimat ihren echten 
Sohn nahrt und trigt. Der Verfasser hat die Werte, die ihm 
das Heimatdorf gegeben hat, mitgenommen durch den Wirbel 
fremder Einfliisse, Jahrzehnte hindurch; keine der Welten hat 
die andere verdrangt, sie sind zusammengeflossen zu einer 
Einheit,in der das Fremde und das Vertraute, das Grosse und 
das Kleine wesensgleich und nur im Massstab verschieden sind. 

Dementsprechend findet der Leser nicht die Chronik eines 
Dorfes mit engbeschrinktem Blickfeld berichtet, sondern die 
ganze wechselvolle Geschichte des Deutschen Reiches rollt 
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an ihm voriiber. Doch was ihm in grossen, abstrakten Ziigen 
wohlbekannt ist, bietet sich hier dar mit dem fesselnden Reiz des 
konkreten Beispiels. Wo wir in der allgemeinen historischen 
Betrachtung die Heere des dreissigjihrigen Krieges kreuz und 
quer durch Deutschland ziehen sehen, verfolgen wir hier die 
Ereignisse unter dem Gesichtswinkel des Bauern, sehen ihn 
unter den Fausten der rohen Soldaten leiden, fiihlen mit ihm 
in seinem Kampf gegen die driickenden Kriegslasten, bedauern 
ihn, wenn er den Schaden triagt im Streite zweier Landesfiirsten 
um ihre verwickelten Rechte. 

Ebenso ist der volkskundliche Teil mehr als ein trockenes 
Verzeichnis landlicher Sitten und Gebriuche, Miarchen und 
Lieder; der Verfasser belauscht mit Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben, 
doch ohne Weichlichkeit, in den Miannern, Frauen und Kindern 
den Herzschlag der menschlichen Natur und berichtet, was er 
findet, mit Achtung, Liebe und Sachlichkeit, ohne Uberhebung 
und ohne Verherrlichung, mit klarem Blick fiir Starken und 
Schwiachen. In einem feinen Humor,der aus dem Herzenkommt, 
schimmert die Persénlichkeit des Verfassers belebend durch 
die kiihle, bewusste Methode des geschulten Forschers hindurch. 
Aufzihlung ist geschickt in ansprechende Erzihlung umge- 
wandelt. 

Dass auf den mehr als vierhundert engbedruckten Seiten 
voll des reichsten Materials kleine Mingel zu finden sind, ist 
selbstverstindlich. Der Satz (S.115): ‘‘Die Religionsinderung 
(in drei Dérfern) sei nicht durch die Herrschaften, sondern durch 
ihnen selbst geschehen”’ lisst sich nicht rechtfertigen. Auf S. 
461 sind die Verweise §5 und §6 verdruckt fiir §7 und §8. Die 
Belanglosigkeit solcher Ausstellungen diene zugleich als eine 
indirekte Anerkennung fiir die vollendete Form des Bandes. 

Das Buch ist ein wiirdiges Ergebnis jahrzehntelangen Fleis- 
ses, vollkommen in seiner gelehrten Griindlichkeit und zugleich 
unterhaltend und erwirmend. Herz und Kopf haben hier 
vereint ein schénes Werk geschaffen. Man wird dem zweiten, 
linguistischen Teile mit Spannung entgegen sehen. 

W. LEOPOLD 

Northwestern University 





SIpNEY’s ARCADIA, A. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TWO VER- 
sions. By R. W. Zandvoort. Amsterdam, N. V. Swets and 
Zeitlinger, 1929. Pp. vii+213. 

In his recent edition of Sidney’s Old Arcadia (1926), then 
printed for the first time, Feuillerat announced that the im- 
portant task of studying Sir Philip as a thinker was to be under- 
taken by Mr. R. W. Zandvoort; he added that he considered 
Wolff’s account of Sidney’s progress as a story-teller (Greek 
Romances in Elizabethan Fiction) on the whole satisfactory. 
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But Mr. Zandvoort, in the monograph under consideration, has 
accomplished more than his assignment. The opening chapter 
contains a thorough critical review of the ground covered by 
Feuillerat and in addition a partial collation of the six manu- 
scripts of the Old Arcadia. Chapter II, “Sidney as a Story- 
teller,’’ is the first adequate study of this subject. Chapter III, 
‘Sidney as a Thinker,’’ perhaps best fulfills the aim expressed 
in the author’s preface of ‘“‘bringing together and sifting much 
scattered material and in dispeiiing a number of misconceptions 
still current among literary historians concerning the nature and 
origin of Sidney’s once famous romance.”’ Of the remaining 
two chapters that on the style of the two Arcadias is far the more 
significant; the author’s consideration of the sources attempts 
little more than a summary of extant work on the subject. 
Mr. Zandvoort’s bibliography with critical comments is the 
first to be prepared and is, accordingly, a valuable addition to 
his book. 

The first chapter clears the ground for a future definitive 
edition of Sidney’s romance in both its forms; at the end the 
author presents an elaborate outline of what such an edition 
should comprise. As Feuillerat based his text of the Old Arcadia 
upon a single manuscript, the Clifford, Zandvoort carefuily 
describes the other five, noting in Feuillerat’s prefatory account 
the error of confusing the Phillips with the Davies. Collation 
proves that the copyist of the Clifford Ms. was at times much 
at fault. Feuillerat suffers as a result to the extent of “‘about 
fifteen hundred mistakes, not including some two hundred 
major and minor errors corrected.”” The author concludes, 
however, that discounting unimportant variants ‘‘we are left 
with an average per printed page of about one error of real 
importance, at any rate for the prose; the average for the poetry 
is higher.” These results are arrived at by a word-for-word col- 
lation of the first twenty-two pages of Feuillerat’s edition with 
the other mss., and the author presents the important variants 
(pp. 19-21). 

The Queen’sCollege Ms.contains a unique and an apparently 
authentic passage, a debate between two shepherds on classical 
vs. native meters. This question, in which Sidney interested 
the youthful Spenser, was, then, in his mind as he wrote his 
first Arcadia, complete, according to Zandvoort’s conjecture, 
in 1580. The author prints the passage (pp. 11-12) for the 
first time. But of the six mss. this provides the worst text, that 
in the Bodleian the best. 

After a review of the variant readings contained in the four- 
teen editions of the Arcadia (1590-1674), recorded at the end of 
Feuillerat’s reprint of the 1590 quarto, Zandvoort extensively 
studies the 1593 folio from the standpoint of the editor and 
printer. The Countess of Pembroke’s editorial methods are 
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scrupulously examined, showing the care with which she pre- 
pared her brother’s work for Ponsonby’s press, prompted as 
she was by the blemished edition of 1590. According to Zand- 
voort, it is highly probable that in preparing both the eclogues 
and the rest of the text, Lady Mary had recourse to a copy of 
the unrevised Arcadia as well as to the manuscript of the quarto, 
the revised work. Recognizing the corrupt state of even the 
revised manuscript, “which she suspected to have been tam- 
pered with,” she restores the readings of the Old Arcadia; 
and besides, the revision had been carelessly put into print. 
Furthermore, ‘‘the text of the manuscript she used was in 
many respects superior to that of the one printed by Feuillerat.” 
The errors of the Countess, negligible in comparison, are in- 
dicated by Zandvoort. 

Dobell’s account in his famous article (Quarterly Review, 
1909) of the differences between the first folio and the three 
manuscripts of the Old Arcadia which he unearthed, is found 
to be inaccurate as well as incomplete. Zandvoort proceeds 
to a minute collation of the folio with all six manuscripts, with 
interesting results in regard to the correctness of the folio and 
of the changes effected by the Countess of Pembroke. This 
task is facilitated, of course, by the table provided by Feuil- 
lerat (Old Arcadia) showing the relation of the Clifford Ms., 
inaccessible to Zandvoort, to the quarto and folio. Incidentally, 
the author discovers that Dobell was guilty of ‘“‘a deliberate 
piece of prevarication:” in his account of his discovery he sub- 
stituted Mary’s version of a “‘particularly anemic scene” for 
Sidney’s own, the scene as it appears in the folio being the Count- 
ess of Pembroke’s. 

In the second chapter, “‘Sidney’s Progress as a Story-teller,” 
the author reviews lengthily the various opinions as to the rela- 
tive merits of the two Arcadias. The results of his study of 
Sidney’s methods in recasting Books I and II of the Old Arcadia 
are more interesting. ‘‘With the help of Feuillerat’s table we 
can now make a comparison between the text of the Old Arcadia 
and the corresponding portions of the New, noting the diver- 
gencies, whether additions, omissions or other modifications” 
(53). All this to the end of appraising ‘‘the progress, or other- 
wise, achieved by the revision.’”’ Fourteen pages of parallel 
passages show, first, that ““‘many passages from the original ver- 
sion have been bodily transferred to the new, with no more 
alterations than could be effected by a few strokes of the pen;”’ 
second, that the text may be traced “‘from almost literal trans- 
fer up to the entire abandonment of the words of the original.” 
Sidney omits and adopts so that “there is hardly anything in 
the Old Arcadia that he did not, one way or another, make 
use of in the New.” In his inquiries Zandvoort has frequent 
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occasion to correct the results of Wolff, considered by Feuillerat 
to be both accurate and complete. 

As to advance in technique to be found in the New Arcadia 
the author states (p. 73): “Considering the almost unanimous 
verdict to the contrary brought in by modern criticism, it 
seems hazardous to endorse Feuillerat’s contention that the 
first form of the romance is inferior in literary value to the re- 
vised version. Yet a point-to-point comparison of the two forms 
yields such abundant material in support of his view that I 
feel warranted in answering the question in the affirmative— 
with certain reservations to be made in due course.” (p. 73). 
Copiously illustrating his conclusions, the author shows that 
in characterization, in verisimilitude, and in narrative technique, 
the New Arcadia is the superior. Especially do the heroines, 
Pamela and Philoclea, grow in complexity of character. More- 
over, in regard to technique, Sidney himself ‘‘was frequently 
conscious of his as yet insufficiently developed powers.”’ Zand- 
voort notes Sidney’s use in the original version of ‘‘a device 
dear to many novelists, from Lyly to Stevenson’: namely, 
that of anticipation, as in the clause ‘“‘as yowshall shortly heare”; 
but in the later draught: “Instead of downright anticipations 
of future events, hints are often thrown out that reveal their 
full significance in the course of the story.” This device, the 
author notes, is “akin to Shakespeare’s method, rather than to 
Stevenson’s,’’ and it is used with vastly more frequency in the 
New Arcadia. In other words Sidney was finding himself in 
the art of fiction. 

The author develops an opinion first voiced by Jusserand, 
that in Queen Gynecia Sidney achieved one character which, 
“forgotten as it is now, would be enough to give a permanent 
interest to this too much neglected romance” (Jusserand, 
The English Novel). Zandvoort’s contribution lies in illustrating 
the development of this character from the Old Arcadia. 

Using the account of the Arcadian Rebellion and the episode 
of Plangus and Erona as examples, the author shows wherein 
Sidney developed in more straightforward art, in verisimil- 
itude and in plot construction. ‘‘All this goes to show—and 
herein lies the value of the comparative study of the two Arca- 
dias—that the development of Sidney’s art runs parallel with 
that of English prose fiction as a whole: away from the primi- 
tiveness of medieval romance, towards the subtler methods of 
the modern novel”’ (p. 102). 

Aside from amplifications and improvements of the material 
in the first draught Sidney skilfully omitted, condensed, and 
lastly added much new material. Zandvoort carefully cata- 
logues each change, good, bad, and indifferent. But his practice 
of discussing representative passages frequently leads to con- 
fusion; the latter part of this chapter contains a wealth of 
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valuable data which is decidedly wanting in arrangement. 
Citations of model descriptions are mingled confusedly with 
analyses of character. In conclusion, the author decides that 
the effect of the earlier version of the Arcadia ‘‘viewed as a 
whole” is more satisfying than that of the later and unfinished 
version. But ‘‘the revised version gains enormously on closer 
inspection..... Inasmuch as any advance in craftmanship is 
important not only for the growth of the individual artist, 
but for the progress of the literary species, English literature 
has gained by the revision’”’ (p. 119). 

In the author’s study of Sidney’s progress as a thinker we 
have not so much a comparison of the two Arcadias in this re- 
gard as an attempt to define the aims and motives of Sidney 
in the revision. At some length and with unnecessary aggres- 
sion Zandvoort criticizes the Sidney studies of Greenlaw and 
Brie. He first takes issue with the former, who in a paper en- 
titled “‘Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan Allegory” 
(Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 1913) identifies himself with 
Greville in interpreting Sidney’s aims. ‘‘His [Greenlaw’s] idea 
is that Sidney wrote the romance with the deliberate purpose 
of illustrating certain political and moral theories, and that 
from this point of view, the Arcadia belongs to the same class 
of literature with the Faerie Queene’ (p. 122). Zandvoort re- 
plies: “That the Arcadia in many places clearly betrays Sid- 
ney’s preoccupation with questions of politics and practical 
morality, no one can deny; but neither Greville nor Greenlaw 
succeed in making us believe that it was for the sake of these 
questions that the romance was primarily written, and that 
we have to look upon it as an ‘allegory’ ”’ (p. 124). On the same 
grounds he proceeds to dispose of Brie’s dissertation (“‘Sidney’s 
Arcadia, eine Studie zur englichen Renaissance,” 1918). Chapter 
by chapter his conclusions are scored to a degree surprising in 
view of the deferential allusion in Zandvoort’s preface to Brie’s 
“learned analysis.”” The German’s argument for the influence 
of Aristotle and, in part, of Plato is carried to absurd lengths. 
More than one sentence “‘betrays again the logical fallacy that 
vitiates all the learning and research embodied in the book.” 
The writer, having selected his thesis, arranges his data to 
support it. 

But Zandvoort is fairer to Brie than to Greenlaw, to whom 
he now returns. In the latter’s paper on “The Captivity 
Episode” (Manly Anniversary Papers, 1923) the critic finds the 
allegory “‘reduced to proper proportions.” Regarding Green- 
law’s particular theory as to the contemporary allusions in 
Sidney’s episode, he is non-committal; incidentally he appears to 
overlook the fact that Greenlaw’s identification of Amphialus 
with the subtle Duke of Anjou conflicts noticeably with his 
own conviction that, “If Sidney is to be thought capable of 
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self-idealization, AmphialuS may well have borrowed some of 
his traits. He is a capable organizer and a splendid fighter, with 
a streak of melancholy in his composition” (117). In Green- 
law’s statement that he did not believe the romance primarily 
an allegory, Zandvoort thinks that he ‘‘has undergone a funda- 
mental change since his Kittredge paper.”” On the contrary, 
there is nothing essentially inconsistent in the two papers;they 
are, indeed, complementary, the first establishing the fact that 
Sidney regarded his revision seriously and that consequently 
he infused much allegory, the latter pointing out what is likely 
the only example in the Arcadia of definite contemporary allu- 
sion.! 

The remainder of this chapter, a little more than half of 
the entire, is devoted to a discussion of “Individuality and Com- 
monplace, Love and Friendship, Political Ideas, and Philos- 
ophy and Religion.” Noting Sidney’s frequent allusions to 
pictorial methods of art, Zandvoort finds that, “Like Shake- 
speare’s they are symptomatic, not of this or that author’s 
response to contemporary painting, but of the esthetic atti- 
tude of the period”’ (p. 142). So he finds that Wolff’s derivation 
of Sidney’s knowledge from the Greek Romances is more nearly 
correct than Legouis’ belief that Sidney’s (and Spenser’s) 
knowledge of art was the result of personal impressions of 
pictures. In Shakespeare and in Sidney (Zandvoort might have 
added others) “we find the same mental attitude towards 
pictorial art” (p. 141), an attitude which finds “‘its roots in 
classical and Hellenistic traditions.’”? Of Sidney’s treatment of 
love in the revision, Zandvoort discloses that “while assimilat- 
ing the neo-Platonic and related conventions, he [Sidney] con- 
tinued to stress its sensual aspect.’’ Amply justified as this 
contention is, it argues the necessity of modifying such views 
as Greville’s: that the author of the Arcadia was constantly 
preoccupied with questions of politics and morality. 

““More even than the sensuous bias, the desire for action 
was characteristic of Sidney’s mind”’ (p. 150). Despite Zand- 
voort’s earlier strictures upon Greenlaw he begins the section 
entitled ‘‘Political Ideas” by rephrasing Greenlaw’s ideas that 
the Arcadia illustrates conspicuously ‘‘the dangers of retire- 
ment” and that in Evarchus Sidney presents his conception of 
the ideal ruler. “‘The picture of the perfect monarch drawn in 
these passages (in the New Arcadia) is by no means an abstrac- 
tion; it abounds in allusions easily recognizable for anyone 
who is but slightly versed in sixteenth century history” (p. 151). 
In him “‘the English ideal of kingship, to some extent embodied 
in Elizabeth, is contrasted with the practice of continental 


1 For full discussion cf. present writer, “The Relations of Spenser and 
Sidney,” PMLA XLV (1930), 712-731, especially 729-730. 
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despotic monarchs.’’ Following the cue of Greenlaw, the author 
finds in King Evarchus and his policies much to remind us of 
Sidney, ‘“‘the man who, as Elizabeth’s ambassador, endeavoured 
to unite the Protestant princes of Germany into a confederacy 
against Rome and Spain.” Yet Zandvoort does not believe in 
going ‘‘the length of stretching the Arcadia on the Procrustean 
bed of allegorical interpretation’ But the sort of allegory 
pointed out by Greville and Greenlaw is precisely that which 
the present author here admits. 

Evarchus is lacking in one quality: ‘‘Sidney had the good 
sense to see that he could not ascribe to the king of Macedon 
every political virtue, and make him a patron of the arts as 
well. This latter réle he reserved for Basilius. This fact in 
itself militates against the hypothesis of a conscious allegorical 
purpose in the Arcadia. The allegorist has no use for redeeming 
features in his wicked personages; his figures are either black 
or white. Basilius’ conduct as a ruler is most reprehensible; 
but he has the artistic temperament”’ (p. 154). This last general- 
ity, unsound as it is, quite apart from present considerations, 
conflicts with Zandvoort’s own interpretations; compare his 
statement (p. 117), quoted above, concerning the autobiograph- 
ical figure Amphialus, with the later statement about Sidney 
and King Evarchus (p. 153). The author implies agreement 
with Greenlaw in assigning the evil traits of Amphilaus to 
Anjou, the others to Sidney himself. The crux of this entire 
matter rests either upon Zandvoort’s misunderstanding of the 
word allegory or his unwillingness to admit its inevitable appli- 
cation to Sidney’s romance. 

Though he produces some interesting facts arising from his 
comparison of the two versions, Zandvoort’s discussion of 
political and philosophical ideas in the Arcadia throws no new 
light upon the problems involved. ‘“‘That none but great men 
and gentlemen should be admitted into counsel was precisely 
Sidney’s own idea” (p. 155). And his attitude towards the 
rabble is ‘‘harder for a modern reader to understand,” though 
in Laneham’s Letter Zandvoort discovers the same contemptu- 
ous ridicule. Yet as early as 1920 Merritt Y. Hughes (‘‘Spenser 
and Utopia,” Studies in Philology, XVII), recalling that Walt 
Whitman was pained at Shakespeare’s anti-democratic utter- 
ances, discusses very completely the sources and extent of 
this attitude. Among late exponents were Sidney and Spenser. 
Finally in the New Arcadia Zandvoort finds abundant evidence 
of Sidney’s interest in philosophy and religion, and he sum- 
marizes Greenlaw’s conclusions(Manly Anniversary Papers) 
with reference to the passage in which Cecropia engages Pamela 
in a debate on cosmology and religion.’ 


* Cf. present writer, op. cit., 721-726. 
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The ultimate question which this chapter on “Sidney’s 
Progress as a Thinker’ might have answered is, Did Sidney’s 
revision indicate a change of motive? From the “‘idle toy” 
of his first romance, does the revision justify Greville’s later 
statements concerning his serious aim? Apparently Zandvoort 
is convinced that Sidney’s motives underwent no conscious 
change, but that unconsciously there crept into his still idle 
work what after all is a considerable body of serious reflection 
upon contemporary life. In other words, the author’s conclu- 
sion, later stated more explicitly, is not warranted by the data 
presented in the chapter. 

The next chapter, “The Style of the Two Arcadias,”’ is 
distinctly more significant than the preceding one; here we find 
the best analysis of Sidney’s style and of its development and 
affinities with Euphuism that has been done. Carefully analys- 
ing a typical passage, Zandvoort states: (p. 167): “It would 
scarcely be saying too much to conclude that in the Arcadia 
the stylistic unit is neither the sentence, nor the paragraph, but 
the Book or Act.’”’ Because of its diversity Sidney’s style can- 
not be reduced to a fixed pattern or series of patterns, as in 
the case of Lyly’s. “There is, indeed, nothing in the Arcadia 
like Lyly’s deliberate elaboration and repetition of a number of 
stylistic patterns; yet most of the elements of Euphuism can be 
illustrated from Sidney’s romance. The essential difference is 
that whereas in Euphues these patterns form the groundwork 
of the style throughout the book, in the Old Arcadia they appear 
as occasional ornaments upon a comparatively unsophisticated 
design.”’ (p. 167). Accordingly the writer suggests the elimina- 
tion of the term ‘‘Arcadianism,”’ “‘as it suggests a definite and 
consistent type of style, which is the very opposite of what we 
do find in the Arcadia.” (p. 168). Zandvoort then defines the 
extent to which schemes and tropes are employed: repetition of 
the same word, alliteration, antithesis, etc. Sidney’s similes, 
instead of being drawn from Pliny, are frequently from every- 
day life. All this in regard to the Old Arcadia. 

In the New Arcadia we find an increase of subtlety and self- 
consciousness; ‘‘Though there is little in the style of the re- 
vised version that is not actually or potentially present in the 
first draught, most of the stylistic effects are heightened, and 
the diversity of style has become even greater than it was be- 
fore.”’ (p. 175). Examples of compression and substitution show 
that Sidney revised with great care. There is, however, in the 
New Arcadia an “‘over-elaboration of stylistic devices already 
made use of in the Old Arcadia, but applied there with greater 
moderation.’’ “The glitter and ingenuity of the style’’ are ob- 
trusive. Finally the author shows by examples that “‘it is wrong 
to identify the style of the Arcadia with that of certain highly 
coloured passages. .... The complexity of his plot is reflected 
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in the diversity of his ways of writing.’’ (p. 185-6). Concerning 
stylistic origins Zandvoort adds nothing. He seems to favor 
the theory of Norden and Feuillerat, who refer Sidney’s style 
to the influence of Cicero and Socrates. Yet he believes that 
“‘the complex style of the Arcadia may well make any agreement 
as to its origins an impossibility for many years to come.” 
(p. 188). He quotes from a letter the novel suggestion of Pro- 
fessor M. W. Croll: “‘I think that it has some relation to the 
style of late medieval romances in prose, such, for instance, as 
the Guy of Warwick romances, the Spanish romances by Feli- 
ciano da Sylva, and other Spanish romances burlesqued in 
Don Quixote.” 

What has been said in this chapter of Sidney’s style, in- 
creasingly deliberate and self-conscious, runs counter to the 
author’s thesis that the revised Arcadia reveals no evidence of 
conscious infusion of political and philosophical thought. 

In the final chapter, ‘‘The Sources of the Two Arcadias,”’ 
the writer tries to do no more than summarize quite briefly 
the results of other scholars and to comment as briefly upon 
them. As W. V. Moody’s study (‘‘An Inquiry into the Sources 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia,’ Harvard College Library) 
is still in manuscript, Zandvoort’s summary and discussion of 
this important contribution is a significant phase of this chap- 
ter; according to Zandvoort’s account, however, Moody very 
greatly over-rated the extent to which Sidney borrowed from 
the Amadis. 

Having presented a mass of information concerning the 
intrinsic relations of the two Arcadias Zandvoort announces 
possibly the only thesis of major importance (and this might 
have come sooner): ‘‘Sidney’s motive in revising the romance 
was probably the same that made him compose the original 
version. He needed an outlet for his fancies and ideas, and he 
found he continued to need it when the last page of the Old 
Arcadia was completed. In the Defense of Poesie and in Astro- 
phel and Stella he had given, or was about to give, expression to 
a single train of thought in a definite literary form. By the side 
of these, he required a medium of a more fluid and less rigor- 
ously circumscribed character for the expression of the rich 
profusion of his mind and imagination. Of the literary species 
then available, the romance was the most suitable to his pur- 
pose. He might have composed a new romance; Drummond has 
recorded a floating tradition that ‘S. P. Sidney had an inten- 
tion to have transformed all his Arcadia to the stories of king 
Arthur.’ Actually, he decided to rewrite his already finished 
Arcadia.” (p. 198). There are probably few scholars who are 
willing to accept this conclusion, however, without the same 
modification to which Zandvoort subjects Greenlaw’s views of 
Greville’s statements as to Sidney’s purpose in the revision. 
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Granting that Greville leaves out of account the sensuous, the 
purely aesthetic, phases of the Arcadia, the reader wonders if in 
his intention of treating the Arthurian stories, the theme of 
Spenser, Sidney was not diverted to a task not dissimilarin 
nature but obviously different in execution from Spenser’s 
poem. Did not Sidney share liberally and pursue seriously 
Spenser’s epic theory? If this is true, then in a sense wholly 
misunderstood by Zandvoort and certainly over-emphasized 
by Greenlaw, the Arcadia is ‘‘a prose counterpart of the Faerie 
Queene.” 
T. P. Harrison, Jr. 
University of Texas 





SHAKESPEARE FORGERIES IN THE REvVELS AccouNTs. By 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1928. Pp. x, 109. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s book, a notable example of the finest 
American typography and photostatic reproduction, is an effort 
to present all the evidence concerning the so-called ‘“‘Cunning- 
ham papers,” well known to students of Elizabethan drama, 
and to prove them forged. These papers have long been suspect. 
Their discovery was announced in 1848 by Peter Cunningham, 
then a clerk in the Audit Office, London, who claimed that they 
belonged to the Revels Accounts: of 1604-5 and 1611-12. If 
genuine, they not only proved King James’s fondness for 
Shakespeare, but fixed dates for performances before the King 
of Measure for Measure, Othello, Love’s Labour’s Lost, The 
Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, The Winter’s Tale, Every 
Man in His Humour, All Fools, and other plays. In 1868 
Cunningham, whose bibulous habits had meantime severely 
injured his personal reputation, offered to sell the originals of 
these papers to the British Museum, but they were promptly 
claimed by the Audit Office and reinstated there. 

The whole sordid story and the appearance of the manu- 
script aroused the suspicion of Halliwell-Phillipps and other 
Shakespeare scholars, who confidently pronounced the instru- 
ments forgeries. This verdict was generally accepted by scholar- 
ship until 1911, when the late Ernest Law, a distinguished 
British lawyer and Shakespeare student, in a modest volume 
entitled Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, set forth a 
vigorous argument that the papers were entirely genuine. This 
opinion he based on careful examination of the documents by 
three palaeographical experts, Professor C. W. Wallace, Sir 
Henry Maxwell-Lyte, and Sir George Warner, together with a 
chemical examination of the ink on the manuscript by Professor 
James J. Dobbie, head of the British Government Laboratories. 
All these experts were convinced of the genuineness of the 
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papers and saw nothing even suspicious in them. Mr. Law’s 
exposition of these matters was accepted as a “‘demonstration”’ 
in most quarters. But as some skepticism still existed, he felt 
impelled to follow up his argument with a second volume in 
1913, More About Shakespeare Forgeries, in which he answered 
objections and concluded, ‘‘Thus falls to the ground the whole 
rickety case’’ of those venturing to doubt him. 

Dr. Tannenbaum reviews all this history and other details 
omitted here, and having re-opened the entire question, tries to 
prove the Cunningham papers forgeries from beginning to end, 
the work of J. P. Collier to whom Cunningham referred in his 
offer of sale to the British Museum. He also insists that what is 
known as the “Malone Scrap,’”’ found among the papers of 
Edmund Malone long after his death and by many believed to 
confirm the truth of the statements in the “Cunningham 
papers,” is another Collier forgery. Tannenbaum’s method 
consists of extremely close reasoning on every minute detail in 
the controversy, with emphasis on the evil reputation of both 
Collier and Cunningham, and the oversights of Mr. Law and 
his experts. All these arguments are accompanied by full- 
page photostatic facsimiles of the questioned documents and 
others for comparison in order that one not versed in the details 
of paleography or, as he prefers, “the science of bibliotics,”’ 
may form his own conclusions. 

In reaching any judgment on the merits of such a contro- 
versy, one who is in no wise an expert paleographer must brush 
aside personal predilections and must necessarily overlook the 
author’s belligerent attitude, showing the same confidence in 
his results that marks the language of Mr. Law on the other 
side. Indeed, it is scarcely possible for Dr. Tannenbaum to be 
right in every instance, for his argument is sweeping and in- 
volves too many minute items of individual judgment. Least 
satisfactory to the present reviewer is the tone of the chapter 
on “‘The Ink and the Chemist’s Report.’’ The effect is to be- 
little Professor Dobbie’s findings in a manner scarcely justified 
by the circumstances. One suspects also that injustice is done to 
Sir George Warner, a paleographer whom all scholars must 
respect, and whose judgment concerning the forging practices 
of J. P. Collier can hardly be gainsaid. Recent activities of Dr. 
Tannenbaum in connection with several controverted problems 
of Shakespearian scholarship have set at variance so many 
different groups that one finds it hard to assay the merits of any 
of his work wholly without bias. 

Yet when all this is said there remains the conviction that 
in this volume the author has severely shattered the outworks 
of those who still defend the genuineness of the Cunningham 
papers, if he has not taken the entire fortification. All the 
circumstances surrounding the supposed ‘‘discovery”’ of the 
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papers increase suspicion. The unique spelling of ‘‘Shaxberd,” 
the altogether unusual naming in a document of this nature, 
of “the poets which mayd the plaies,” the awkward language 
in several items, the frequent corrections, and the indisputable 
“‘tampering”’ shown in the added |’s and the overwritten words, 
constitute a strong case for any jury. It may be, as Professor 
Baldwin has intimated, that all these peculiarities of writing 
are to be found in parts of the Revels Accounts whose authen- 
ticity is not questioned. Possibly as Mr. A. E. Stamps of the 
Public Records Office intimates, all the evidence in defence of 
the documents has not yet been presented. That many of Dr. 
Tannenbaum’s arguments may be overthrown is altogether 
probable in my own judgment. But at present he seems to have 
regained almost all the ground lost on the publication of Mr. 
Law’s studies, and no biographer of Shakespeare is justified 
in accepting without question the suspected ‘‘extracts from the 
Revels Accounts.”’ 
ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 





SHAKESPEARE’S SILENCES. By Alwin Thaler. Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. Cambridge: 1928. 

Professor Thaler’s book reprints various articles from learned 
periodicals. They still retain something of a casual air, and it 
would have been better if he had worked over the first two more 
thoroughly and deepened them before publication. In this way 
unnecessary repetition might have been avoided and his argu- 
ments would have acquired more weight. 

By Shakespeare’s Silences Professor Thaler means not the 
subjects about which Shakespeare himself observed silence, but 
rather the occasions on which the characters in the plays failed 
to speak. There is the last act of the Two Gentlemen, for in- 
stance, where Valentine offers all that is his in Sylvia to Proteus, 
and Sylvia says nothing. Professor Thaler defends the au- 
thenticity of this passage, as it seems to me, convincingly. One 
slight point he might have discussed. Valentine does not regain 
Sylvia’s favor until he has again played the hero and dared 
Sir Thurio ‘‘but to breathe on” Sylvia. Thisincident was doubt- 
less introduced to pave the way for his reinstatement. It 
certainly helps to reinstate him in our favor. 

The other important case is at the very end of All’s Well, 
when the Duke makes two veiled proposals to Isabella, to which 
she makes no answer in words. I doubt if this point is worth 
all the ink that is still being spilt on it. When he first mentions 
the subject, the Duke adds, “‘But fitter time for that,’’ i.e., he 
does not want an answer just then. If he renews his proposal 
later on, it can only be because in the meanwhile Isabella has, 
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by gesture or by attitude, given him some ground for hope. 
Professor Thaler does not deal with Isabella’s silence to Claudio 
or with Professor Dover Wilson’s suggestion that there must 
have been a version of the play in which a formal reconciliation 
between brother and sister took place. Professor DoverWilson 
does not see that, with the exception of Lucio, none of the people 
addressed by the Duke are made to answer him in words. 
Angelo, Claudio, Mariana as well as Isabella, are left toact 
and not to speak their replies to him. The Duke tells us all 
there is left to know about these people. What more could their 
answers do for us? Lucio speaks because he protests against 
the Duke’s plans for him, and this stresses the silent acquies- 
cence of the others. 

A second essay follows on the Unhappy Happy Endings, 
i.e., such endings as we have in the Two Gentlemen, Measure 
for Measure and the Winter’s Tale. Critics dislike these endings 
and, in every case for the same reason, they will not forgive 
Shakespeare for forgiving. We must be grateful to Professor 
Thaler for at last bringing all these instances under one category. 
It is astounding that editors and critics are so often content to 
discuss each play by itself without trying to relate it to any 
general idea running through Shakespeare’s work. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Thaler’s essay will show them a better way. 

Other essays are on Shakespeare and Sir T. Browne, which 
does not appear to me particularly convincing, and on the 
Shakespearean Element in Milton, which is a great contribution 
to our knowledge. I can supplement the last essay on Milton 
in the Theatre with a tiny grain of fact. To the history of Comus 
on the stage I can add the performance at Worcester College 
Gardens, Oxford, in the summer of 1904. It proved the great 
acting qualities of Comus and enthralled at least one spectator 
from beginning to end. 

There is much more in Professor Thaler’s book than we have 
been able to indicate here. Especially valuable is his reference 
to the events in Hamlet that take place off stage, the full im- 
portance of which has to be pieced together out of scattered 
hints. Professor Thaler’s work opens a good many doors, and 
its suggestions promise to be fruitful. 

H. T. PRIcE 

University of Michigan 





THE FUNERAL ELEGY AND THE RISE OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM. 
By John W. Draper. The New York University Press, New 
York, 1929. Pp. xvi+358. $6.50. 

The quest of the fountain-heads of English Romanticism 
is an alluring if hazardous literary adventure. 
While the influence of mortuary poetry as an element leading 
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towards or entering into the Romantic Movement has been 
generally recognized, little attempt has been made to give an 
adequate survey of ‘‘The Literature of Melancholy” previous 
to its acknowledged classics, Blair’s Grave (1743), Young’s 
Night Thoughts (1742-45) and Gray’s Elegy (1751). It isa 
merit of Professor Draper’s thorough-going and able study of the 
funeral elegy, that he traces the stream of mortuary poetry far 
back of the middle years of the eighteenth century when the 
genre reached its zenith; in fact his book follows the evolution 
of this particular type through some five generations of English 
life, beginning with the reign of James I. 

This is a comprehensive field for research and the large way 
in which Mr. Draper conceives his subject adds to its com- 
plexity. The funeral elegy, he tells us in his preface, must be 
interpreted as “the outward symbol of deeper things;” and he 
regards it as at once an expression and revelation of social, 
economic, literary and philosophical forces at work in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. If the funeral elegy, 
macabre and bizarre as it almost invariably is in its popular 
manifestations, seem at times a slender thread on which to hang 
the weight of such ponderous forces, Mr. Draper reminds us that 
“‘*he who ventures upon a study of culture, though it be but a 
single phase, is unfortunately required to profess all knowledge 
as his province.” 

In a book that suggests a comparison with the work under 
review—Miss Reed’s The Background of Gray’s Elegy—literary, 
philosophical and personal origins of ‘‘graveyard poetry” are 
stressed, while social, economic and group factors are regarded 
as subordinate. The author of The Funeral Elegy and the Rise 
of Romanticism reverses this emphasis. He maintains that the 
literary relationships of mortuary poetry and the lives of its 
writers are secondary influences, insufficient to account for the 
vogue and character of this type of verse. The key to the 
funeral elegy must be sought elsewhere and a pivotal sentence 
from Mr Draper’s book will reveal where he finds it. “The 
explanation would seem to inhere in a great social movement 
rather than in the realms of art or thought; and this great 
social movement seems to consist mainly of the rise of the 
trading-classes to wealth, their consequent return to artistic 
patronage and their re-interpretation of Protestantism on a 
Sentimental, instead of a Calvinistic, basis.”’ 

Since the publication of the opening volumes of Professor 
Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought, sociological 
explanations of literary phenomena, somewhat in the vein of 
Taine, have enjoyed a recrudescence. Possibly their objectivity 
appeals as a counterpoise to the rampant individualism of the 
psycho-analysist run amuck in literature. So far as it is legiti- 
mate to connect The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English 
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Romanticism with a school of thought, the book seems to me a 
striking example of the insights and limitations of the sociologi- 
cal approach to literature. 

Such limitations hardly appear when Mr. Draper is dealing 
with the funeral elegy per se. His characterization of the form 
and his lucid and acute analysis of the social backgrounds of 
graveyard poetry are positive contributions, and throw fresh 
light on the genesis of the literature of melancholy. Particularly 
admirable is the way Mr. Draper threads his way through a 
mass of material to show the subtle transformation by which 
a form expressive of the religious gloom of Calvinistic Puritan- 
ism in the seventeenth century, became ‘an instrument for 
the cultivation of sweet sadness and pensive Sentimentality”’ 
in the eighteenth century. The sublimation of a religious into 
an artistic, or semi-artistic, motif is a fascinating process to 
trace, especially when this is bound up with an important 
chapter in the history of social psychology—the rise of the 
great English Middle Class to a position of industrial and 
political dominance. 

In his sketch of the earlier history of mortuary poetry, Mr. 
Draper points out that, though dallied with by the Cavaliers, 
the funeral elegy of the seventeenth century became the peculiar 
mouthpiece of the Puritan burgeoisie. Subsequently, wealth, 
increasing worldliness, the freer intellectual currents of the 
neo-classical compromise, thawed the rigours of seventeenth 
century Puritanism and profoundly affected the psychology of 
the tradesman class. This change is directly reflected in the 
funeral elegy, which in the eighteenth century was cultivated 
ad nauseam by the Dissenters. Divorced from the austere spirit 
of Calvinism, ‘“‘graveyard horrifics’’ became a pietistic and 
sentimental pose, the emotion being played with for its own 
sake rather than as an expression of sincere religious feeling. 
This was a step towards that genuine artistic liberation achieved 
by Gray’s Elegy, where graveyard poetry, reaching its culmina- 
tion, passes into the sphere of untrammelled art. It is a clear 
perception of an wsthetic process, induced by social environ- 
ment, that enables Mr. Draper to synthetize his material over 
such an extensive period of time and arrive at a conclusion 
which has qualitative as well as quantitative significance. 

The limitations of the sociological point of view are most in 
evidence when the author, in his final chapter, discusses the 
connection between the funeral elegy and the rise of English 
Romanticism. Here Mr. Draper makes the mistake of trying 
to squeeze the immensely complicated Romantic Movement 
into the social moulds that determine the character of the funeral 
elegy. The literature of melancholy was but one out of numer- 
ous factors that entered into the English Romantic Move- 
ment. In his zeal for his theory, Mr. Draper ovelestimates its 
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importance and he strives to make the Romantic Movement 
as a whole conform toj his sociological formula. What, for 
example, are we to make of such hasty and sweeping generaliza- 
tions as the following statements: 

“‘Any one of these three definitions (i.e., of Romanticism) 
therefore, seems to lead one to the conclusion that the Romantic 
movement was the literary development of the tradesman 
class.”’ 

“Indeed, whichever of these cultural definitions one accepts, 
it seems hard to avoid the association of Romanticism with the 
bourgeoisie.” 

“*The bourgeoisie were the great dynamic power of the age; 
they expressed their rich emotional life in the rise of Romantic 
art.” 

This is, indeed, to conjure the rabbit out of the hat, and 
if a vision of the peppery Hotspur’s chivalric scorn for “‘velvet- 
guards and Sunday citizens,’”’ or Carlyle’s indictment of “‘re- 
spectability with its thousand gigs,” is evoked, it may be a 
healthy protest against the drabness of Mr. Draper’s conception 
of Romantic origins. Necessity knows strange bedfellows, 
but Romanticism defined as the familiar spirit of Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme may recall, by way of contrast and challenge, the 
lingering spell of Arnold’s apostrophe to Oxford. ‘‘Adorable 
dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic! who hast given thy- 
self so prodigally, given thyself to sides and to heroes not mine, 
only never to the Philistines!’ En passant, it is of interest to 
note that Baron Seilliére, in his Pour le Centenaire du Romantisme 
(1927), holds that England’s pessimistic Protestant background 
and Victorian traditions have saved her from the excesses of 
mystic Rousseauism. 

But if Mr. Draper, in this respect, errs in seeking to confine 
a great and complex literary movement within a sociological 
strait-jacket, his final definition of Romanticism dissolves it 
into nebule. As he states it: “the present writer believes that 
the crux and basis of Romanticism lies in emotionalism cul- 
tivated as an end in itself.’’ However, a significant qualification 
follows. ‘‘According to this view, Romanticism is the more or 
less adequate artistic expression of the Sentimental state of 
mind: at its best, it can be appealing and even exquisite; but 
it cannot be sublime; for its meaning is not deep, and it con- 
centrates its chief effects upon the feelings rather than upon 
the mind as a whole. At its worst, it can most properly be 
described, in both meanings, as merely sensational.’’ Such a 
definition is a sub-species of ‘‘the More-Babbitt polemic,” a 
pathological conception of Romanticism which ends by reducing 
it to the Eccentric of the eccentric. It ignores the springs of 
Romanticism in one of the two fundamental and normative 
moments of individual and social experience which constitute 
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the rhythm of life and art. As Professor Grierson aptly puts 
it: ‘‘Classical and romantic—these are the systole and diastole 
of the human heart in history ”’ 

In taking issue with certain conclusions of Mr. Draper, it is 
only just to say that these criticisms apply to the inferences of 
his last chapter rather than to the body of his work. His 
scholarly and penetrating account of the social evolution of the 
funeral elegy is a contribution of permanent value, a real 
addition to our knowledge of the sources of the literature of 
Melancholy and hence of nascent Romanticism. 

WILt1AM O. RAYMOND 

Bishop's University 





WITCHCRAFT IN OLD AND NEW ENGLAND. By George Lyman 
Kittredge. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1929. 
598 pp. 


Professor Kittredge has produced in attractive form a very 
learned and readable work on this vast superstition. As the 
chapter headings hint, it is a mine of unusual information. Its 
author has gone far afield in his search for materials: he has 
culled extensively from rare old Continental as well as English 
sources, and from an amazing array of recent publications deal- 
ing with remote corners of the globe. He has matched strikingly 
superstitions that survive in the by-paths of the counties of 
England and New England with those of the Bushman of 
Australia and of the negro of Kenya, of the North American 
Indian and of the Fiji Islander. His copious annotations he 
has appended conveniently to his eighteen chapters rather 
than burden the pages of his text with exorbitant foot-notes. 
Such a sunny as well as profoundly learned treatment of a 
body of superstitions that reach into the lowest depths of 
human experience, however, challenges at the same time that 
it overwhelms the reader. 

To Professor Kittredge the study of witchcraft is evidently 
a pastime, not a passion. His approach is that of the folk- 
lorist rather than that of the theologian or jurist, of the psy- 
chiatrist, historian, or philosopher. He recognizes in witch- 
craft little of theology, or of its converse, demonology. He 
holds (p. 4) that ‘‘Compacts with the devil, the suckling of 
imps, the violation of graves, the abomination of the Witches’ 
Sabbath—these are mere incidentals, the paraphernalia of 
the art.’”’ Yet, for centuries they made up the bulk of the 
confessions that were extorted from numbers and numbers of 
“‘witches”: they constituted the corpus delicti on the basis of 
which streams of human beings were sent to the stake. He 
contends further (p. 4) that “Witch-trials are not prompted 
by theological hairsplitting, by systems of devil-lore, by the 
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text ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ These all come after 
the fact.” He does not add, however, that these in their turn 
breed new prosecutions, epidemics of ‘‘witch” trials. For he 
touches lightly on the legal aspects of his subject,—on the 
untold suffering that belief in witchcraft coupled with the use 
of torture by the courts of justice has produced. Nor does he 
make any attempt through recent findings of psychologists and 
alienists to explain scientifically the extraordinary manifest- 
ations of witchcraft. Moreover, barring a few notable excep- 
tions, he ignores the evolution of witchcraft. Or if, after glancing 
at Southern California—or at Southern Pennsylvania—he pre- 
fers the use of M. Taine’s figure of ‘‘a kind of lake, a deep reser- 
voir wherein other springs have for a multitude of centuries 
discharged their several streams,’ to describe this fusion of 
superstitions, one may observe that Professor Kittredge largely 
ignores the rise and fall in the tide, or the effects of tempests, 
on that lake. 

For though many of the jurists and theologians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries paused in their long- 
winded tirades against the ‘‘witches’’ to remind their readers 
that these were different from the nightfliers against whom the 
Canon Episcopi had been directed in the early centuries, he 
makes no such clear distinction. He attaches no great weight 
to the erudite material that, through the pulpit or otherwise, 
chrystalized the native and popular beliefs. To hold that 
‘Judges, philosophers, divines—even King James I.—were to 
blame for the prevalence of English witchcraft’’ would indeed 
be gross exaggeration; but it would hardly be fancy. For these 
elaborations,—the recrudescence of old superstitions such as 
the ordeal of cold water, the logical formulation and serious 
official recognition of this new and complex witchcraft—in an 
age when Britain was bristling with theologians and, of course, 
with demonologists, intensified fear. Fear of the incalcul- 
able harm that a person in league with the Devil might do 
was far more compelling than the desire to mete out punish- 
ment for the definite maleficia that one was believed to have 
committed already. 

When touching on the opponents of this superstition (and 
Professor Kittredge touches them lightly) he remarks (p. 339) 
that ‘“‘They occupy a much more conspicuous place in modern 
books than they occupied in the minds of their contemporaries.” 
But the deeper one delves into the literature advocating the 
extermination of “‘witches’’, the more one is made to realize the 
persistence of humane views notwithstanding the danger in 
active opposition. The difficulty with which many of the 
defenders of the existing order restrained themselves when 
discussing their more enlightened opponents, the horror in 
their tone, the venom in their remarks, are in a sense more 
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revealing than are numerous editions and translations of the 
works of a Dr. Wier, a Reginald Scot, Esq., a Father Spee, an 
apothecary Palingh, or of an N. Orchard, an “opinion” of a 
University of Leyden, decisions of an Imperial Court of Justice, 
or a jury’s verdict in William Penn’s new colony. Though 
many, no doubt, were obscured by the surrounding danger, 
there were not a few “stars in the dark firmament”’ shining 
before the appearance of Balthasar Bekker—and before the 
nightmare at Salem. 

On two questions at least, be it said, Professor Kittredge’s 
study more than verges on passion, namely, the importation of 
witchcraft into England from the Continent, and James I’s 
share in “‘witch’’ persecution. 

Does the fact that one epidemic of persecution had begun 
before James’ accession, and that persecution developed its 
worst phases in England after his death, exonerate him? Is 
the question so much whether James’ statute was severer than 
Elizabeth’s? Did not his general attitude toward law and its 
enforcement influence persons and events far beyond the 
jurisdiction of his statute and the span of his earthly life? For 
James the man—and especially James the theologian—perse- 
cuted as did James the sovereign. He persecuted the brilliant 
liberal, Conrad Vorstius (he lent a strong hand in driving him 
from the University of Leyden) even as he persecuted Scotch 
and English “‘witches.”’ Also, James’ Daemonologie revealed 
much as to his attitude. The fact that it came from the 
pen of a king lent it greater authority and helped to spread 
it through its Hanover translation as well as through its London 
editions. It was quoted by the famous Jesuit theologian of 
Liége, Cornelius 4 Lapide, and by the more famous Protestant 
jurist of the Leipzig Schéppenstuhl, Carpzov, by the Halle 
doctor of laws, Brahm, and by the Greifswald professor, Schack. 
There is little doubt but that it helped to heighten fear, the 
nurturer of persecution. 

Also when reading Professor Kittredge’s interesting chapters 
on James I and on the Puritans the truth of Heine’s saying, “aus 
den friihesten Zeiten erklaren sich die spitesten Erscheinungen”’ 
is borne in upon one with peculiar frequency. 

Lois OLIPHANT GIBBONS 





Some FORERUNNERS OF THE NEWSPAPER IN ENGLAND: 1476- 
1622. By Matthias A. Shaaber. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. xi, 368. $4.00. 

“Some forerunners of the newspaper,’’ the author confesses 
in the preface, “‘is almost a misnomer as the title of this treatise.” 

The work before us deals almost entirely with printed news. 
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The forerunners of the editorial and of the feature story Mr, 
Shaaber hopes later to consider. 

Despite their value to students both of the literature and 
of the social life of England, the newsbooks of the period 
covered—from 1476, the year on or shortly after which Caxton 
printed John Russell’s Propositio Clarissimi Oratoris (delivered, 
however, in 1470), to the date of the publication of the first 
English newspaper, 1622—have never been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Thanks now to Pollard and Redgrave’s Short 
Title Catalogue these fugitive tracts have been made reasonably 
accessible and Mr. Shaaber has successfully undertaken the 
task of analysing and classifying the material. 

A survey, then, of the different forms of news (which ranged 
from state proclamations to accounts of murders, monstrous 
births and even to sporting events) occupies the major portion 
of the book. The last three chapters treat of news writers, news 
publishers and the immediate forerunners of the newspaper. 
Of particular interest are the discussions of the rigid censorship 
of the news and the ingenious attempts to circumvent it (e.g. 
pp. 91-92) and of the moralizing comment which usually 
accompanied the news (ch. IX). Although the newsbooks pre- 
pared the way for the periodical newspaper, we learn, it did not 
evolve from them. It is an importation from Holland and 
Germany. 

In a work covering a century and a half imperfections are 
seldom absent. Barnaby Rich’s New Description of Ireland 
(1610), for example, was not reprinted but reissued in 1624 
(p. 67, n. 5). Again, Mr. Shaaber probably takes too seriously 
a statement that an author did not desire an account printed 
(p. 262). At the time it was fashionable for gentlemen to pretend 
to oppose the publication of their works (Pollard, Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos, p. 7). Our author presents convincing 
arguments based upon the content of the tract for concluding 
that A Supplicacyon to the Quenes Maiestie which bears the 
imprint of John Gawood is a forgery (p. 76). The same con- 
clusion had been reached previously by Plomer from biblio- 
graphical evidence (Duff, Handlists, IV [vi], 7). In his en- 
deavour for completeness Mr. Shaaber has included works 
which although they contain news, because of their size and 
cost can hardly be regarded as among the forerunners of the 
newspaper (p. 78). In the writing of Chapter X, ‘“‘News Writers,” 
the author might have availed himself of the descriptions of 
reporters and hack writers in the opening part of Ben Jonson’s 
Newes from the New World .... Presented at Court... . 1620, 
a masque which, despite its satiric intent, seems realistic in 
its journalistic characterizations. 

But these are trifles. Mr. Shaaber has given us a well 
digested and well arranged account of a form of literature 
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which because of its rarity is difficult to consult first hand, il- 
lustrated by interesting quotations and enlivened by many 
gleams of wit and dry humor. The index of the book is good; 
the typography, excellent. 
EDWIN ELLIotT WILLOUGHBY 
The Newberry Library, Chicago 





Herne’s Views ON GERMAN TRAITS OF CHARACTER. By John 
Ambrose Hess. G. E. Stechert & Co. (Alfred Hafner), New 
York, 1929. 

If one accepts Dr. Hess’ contention that Frenchmen have 
hitherto been able to criticise Heine more impartially than 
‘even the most liberally-minded Germans,’ one may extend it 
by asserting that, in view of the circumstances of his life and 
work in Paris, Heine may best be analysed by one who is 
neither German, nor Frenchman. One ought, accordingly, to 
have no fear of prejudice in the work under review. 

To assume that Heine was happy in exile would be to assume 
that all his later views on his countrymen were coloured by his 
relief at being well rid of them, but it may be suggested that 
something of his extravagant assertion of happiness even during 
his first months in Paris was due to the determination to shout 
down his own doubts. Much is here brought together to demon- 
strate what ought never to be doubted, Heine’s attachment to 
the German tongue; and one can readily agree with the author 
in accepting Laube’s evidence that, despite his resentment at 
real or fancied injustice to himself, the exile was ever unwilling 
to tolerate from a Frenchman any attack on things German. 
Indeed, the present work may be read with the postulate that 
Heine had an affection for the German character, which was 
more lasting than his own bitterness. The more easily, accord- 
ingly, can one reject the sentimental fallacy of what Dr. Hess 
calls ‘a final testimony’ to Heine’s attitude toward German, 
quoting from a letter to Madame Pauline Frennenthal: ‘Auf 
Ihren freundlichen Brief antworte ich Ihnen mit vielem Dank, 
und zwar in deutscher Sprache, die doch immer traulicher, 
wenigstens ehrlicher klingt als das beste Franziésisch’ (p. 21). 
It might be as well, too, in quoting Matthew Arnold to assure 
the modern reader that the English critic went far astray in 
accepting Heine’s valuation of himself to the point of calling 
him a ‘paladin.’ Heine may gain one’s affection, more often 
one’s pity, but not one’s admiration. 

Much ink has been spilled on the subject of Heine the Jew: 
Dr. Hess cannot escape it and finds a final judgment difficult. 
He writes: ‘Heine, the Jew, with more of French sprightliness 
than German depth—’ (p. 124). This appears to assert that the 
Jew as Jew cannot possess German depth, a strange dictum 
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upon which to put a general construction. Treitschke, one may 
believe, would have resented the tone, perhaps more than the 
substance of Heine’s writings, even had the poet not been a Jew, 
for that tone was inimical, not ultimately to the establishment 
of a greater Germany, but directly to its establishment under 
Prussian militaristic hegemony. From Louis Untermeyer, 
Poems of Heinrich Heine, there appears an excellent quotation 
(p. 145). Yet it might be added that Heine was well aware that 
the accumulation of riches was a way out, but was made the 
more bitter by having neither the temperament to work steadily 
for money, nor the luck to get it, as he certainly at one time 
hoped he would, through marriage. It is unfortunate, also, that 
argument on this subject so very frequently stops short of 
Heine’s last period. A true appreciation of the finest poems 
written in those darkest days ought to show how fruitless must 
be the attempt to disassociate the Jew from the German. 

When one is tempted to fall foul of Heine’s self-contradic- 
tions, one should remember that here is a poet who was a 
journalist and yet was a poet. One has continually to allow for 
the journalist’s tendency to exaggerate and the poet’s urge to 
express the mood of the moment. One can agree with Dr. Hess 
that Ludwig Bérne may have said much that is irrefutable 
against Heine, but one ought to stress the fact that the latter is 
characterised not by a fundamental dishonesty, but by the 
lack of any fundamental belief. Obviously, it would be vain to 
attempt to arrive at any conclusions on the judgments of a man 
in whom honesty was wholly lacking. 

Much of Dr. Hess’ interpretation is sound, but it is surely 
possible that Heine saw in the German ‘bear’ not so. much 
‘brutality,’ as a tendency to look fierce and then to sit up and 
accept a bun from a higher being. One does not, further, neces- 
sarily agree with the statement that Gemiit entails ‘melancholy, 
loneliness, revery and vague longing’ (p.24). Possibly too much 
is made of the difficulties of translating this word. Its sense 
is covered in general, one thinks, by the English word ‘feeling,’ 
as used by that early admirer of German literature, Henry’ 
Mackenzie in The Man of Feeling, 1771. But he would be a 
bold critic who attacked Dr. Hess’ tabulation of German traits 
as Heine saw them (p. 28). 

There are many interesting quotations throughout, made 
either in support of or else to throw light upon Heine’s own 
views. The basis of selection, however, is hardly clear. If Goethe 
and Schiller are regarded as inevitable, why not such essentially 
German writers as Jean Paul and Eichendorff, himself a critic 
and literary historian? Something from Freytag, that zealous 
portrayer of the German, and from Fontane, his sceptical 
critic, must have added interest. But it is, no doubt, more than 
dificult to know where to stop. As it is, Dr. Hess is involved 
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in a certain amount of probably unavoidable repetition; and 
one feels that the material could have been better correlated. 
What has been brought together is, however, of such real 
interest, that one may expect Dr. Hess to give us a clearer 
synthesis in some future work. 
KENNETH C. HAYENS 
University of St. Andrews 





GortHe’s Faust, Part I. Translated by William Page An- 
drews. Edited and revised by George M. Priest and Karl 

E. Weston. Princeton, 1929. Princeton University Press. 

Pp. xiii, 210. 

Forty years ago, the late William Page Andrews published 
in the Atlantic Monthly a suggestive article, ‘On the Translation 
of Faust,”” which upheld Goethe’s ideal that a rendering of any 
poetical work from a foreign tongue should be “‘identical with 
the original’”’—a counsel of perfection which few would have the 
courage to follow. In this paper, the chief existing versions 
were discussed: Bayard Taylor’s was criticized as “‘latinized 
and inverted in style; ‘improving’ the poetic diction of the great 
original;” ‘“‘Goethe is absolutely direct and simple; Hans Sachs 
was his model.” It is a natural reaction to rejoin that Latin 
words are an integral part of our tongue, and that Goethe rises 
appreciably above the diction of Sachs, even in the more col- 
loquial parts—not to mention the Zueignung, Wald und Hohle, 
or Helena. In the following year, Mr. Andrews published, in the 
same journal, three serious and profound articles on “‘Goethe’s 
Key to Faust,” setting forth a large and sane view, to which no 
lover of this work could take exception. 

The present edition of the First Part represents a quarter- 
century of Mr. Andrews’ labor in translating Faust in the forms 
of the original. Of such a conscientiously achieved tour de 
force one must speak with due respect and appreciation: 

Da muss es was Gescheites werden! 
The final completion and revision are the work of Professors 
Priest and Weston. 

This new version, which aims at perfect identity with the 
original, assuredly avoids the snare of “improving the poetic 
diction of the original.” It occasionally twists good phrases and 
rhymes in order to avoid a repetition of Taylor’s language, nor is 
it always as literal as its notable rival. Mr. Andrews evidently 
thought it not robbery (in which he need not be criticized) to lift 
bodily some of Taylor’s particularly effective renderings, or to 
offer entire identical lines. But, however colloquial, Goethe’s 
Faust is still supremely artistic verse, and when this poetry is 
transmuted into an “exact” dead-level, it is not “‘exactly” a 
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rendition of the original. The style of the present work is often 
wooden, meticulously literal, vulgarly prosy. 

Poetical things are poetically discerned. Taylor was a literary 
artist, by God’s grace: his Bedouin Song, Quaker Widow, and 
Song of the Camp are still living and loved; he was chosen as 
national bard at the opening of the World’s Fair in 1876. His 
translation of Faust is known and admired throughout the 
civilized world: it is an American possession, comparable to 
Niagara, or the Capitol at Washington; in his style he showed 
no lack of humor or flexibility. After his achievement, a new 
attempt seems much like gilding refined gold, painting the lily, 
or throwing a perfume on the violet. We must notice some 
of Mr. Andrews’ efforts to bend the bow of Odysseus: 


168-9: T. Each shares therein, though few may comprehend: 
Where’er you touch, there’s interest without end. 
A. Each lives it though ’tis known to few, 
And grasp where’er you will, there it will int’rest you. 
T. What need to talk of Inspiration? 
’*Tis no companion of Delay. 
A. What’s gained, of mood to be declaiming? 
No one who hesitates, will e’er it see. 
T. My thanks! I find the dead no acquisition, 
And never cared to have them in my keeping. 
A. I thank you for that; with the dead I’ve never got 
Myself entangled of my own volition. 
T. The Ancient. 
A. The Old Man. 
T. And thus the bitter task forego 
Of saying the things I do not know. 
A. So that no more with bitter sweat 
I need to talk of what I don’t know yet. 
T. Ye flow, ye feed: and am I vainly pining? 
A. Ye gush, ye suckle, and shall I thus languish here in vain? 
T. And I shall have thee fast and sure! 
A. Then unconditioned power o’er you I'll get! 
T. The dream of drink shall mock, but never lave him: 
Refreshment shall his lips in vain implore. 
A. And as a magnet [not in orig.] to his unappeasad wants, 
Before his greedy lips both drink and food shall revel{!]. 
T. Thou hast the [moral] right to cry me “shame!” at present. 
A. To cry out: “Shame!” you have the moral [T.] right to do. 
T. Rat-catching piper thou !—perdition! 
A. O you accursed, rat-catching slinger! 

It cannot be denied that the new version has a certain snap 
and punch, which, at points, may conceivably offset the too- 
serene and dignified diction of Bayard Taylor—but the net 
balance seems to be on the wrong side. The regrettable trans- 
lation “pathos” (1. 277) is unfortunately common to both 
versions. As a cover-decoration, the book displays a libellous 
caricature of Goethe’s noble head; otherwise, the make-up is 
very distinguished. 


3294: 
3699: 


James Tart HATFIELD 
Northwestern University 
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LETTERS FROM Brook Farm, 1844-1847. By Marianne Dwight. 
Edited by Amy L. Reed. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie: 
1928. 


Unlike much “hitherto unpublished’ material now appear- 
ing, this collection of letters abundantly justifies itself. They 
are well edited, they are interesting, they are illuminating. .If 
they contain nothing startlingly new, they give us perhaps the 
fullest and frankest record of the life at Brook Farm we shall 
ever have, written on the spot by a typical devoted member of 
that Transcendental community. As this Farmer (or Farmer- 
ette, as she might be styled today) herself remarks, ‘‘Who don’t 
like to look at Brook Farm people?” Naturally, they were 
objects of curiosity to each other also, and Miss Dwight wrote 
rather keenly as well as gently about her associates. Her gallery 
includes persons like Miss Jertz, “a Norwegian lady, one of the 
sweetest and most harmonious persons I ever met. She has light 
hair, and earnest mild blue eyes—is well versed in Fourier,— 
that is to say, she is a phalansterian; and better than all, she 
is inspired with music, it pervades her whole manner, and her 
voice is music itself, and she performs on the piano-forte, second 
only to Frederick Rakemann. Then we have had two French- 
men who came in her train..... ’” Entertainment included 
“‘two comedies performed Thursday evening and to admiration. 
The ‘dramatic corps’ have built a regular stage, and are to have 
scenery for Pizarro three weeks hence.”’ “‘Amelia commenced a 
new class this evening, has been teaching grown gentlemen to 
dance, twelve of them—just imagine it.”” But grown ladies as 
well as gentlemen had to work. The day began with a knock 
at the door at 5.30. “I wait on the breakfast table ($ hour), 
help M. A. Ripley clear away breakfast things, etc. (14 hours), 
go into the dormitory group till eleven o’clock,—dress for din- 
ner—then over to the Eyrie and sew till dinner time,—half past 
twelve. Then from half past one or two o'clock until } past 
five, I teach drawing in Pilgrim Hall and sew in the Eyrie. 
At 4 past five go down to the Hive, to help set the tea table, 
and afterward I wash tea cups, etc., till about 4 past seven. 
Thus I make a long day of it, but alternation of work and 
pleasant company and chats make it pleasant.’’ Often the chats 
must have touched upon the topics that appear in the letters, 
such as “‘the elevation of woman to independence,” the drab 
“conventions of civilization,”’ the urge of ideality (“‘I like our 
life here better than any I have ever before realized, but the 
ideal of true life is ever before me’’), the passion ‘‘to idealize 
the actual,” the beauty and bursting life of springtime (‘‘Could 
such a change occur in the moral world,—in the dead hearts, 
the dry souls of men!’’), the influence of nature upon man 
(“How do pines affect you? How certain flowers?”’). Surely, 
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Brook Farm was a society of virtuous romanticists, unprec- 
edented and unparalleled in Europe. 
NORMAN FOERSTER 
University of Iowa 





THe Dramatic Work or SAMUEL Foote. By Mary Megie 
Belden. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford Oxford University Press, 1929. (Yale 
University Studies in English, LX XX.) Pp. viii, 224. 

Miss Belden has written an excellent monograph, a needed 
supplement to the Samuel Foote published in 1910 by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald, drawing upon the anecdotal biographies 
of William Cooke and other contemporaries of Foote, placed 
the emphasis upon the witty conversation and the eccentric and 
sometimes unpardonable actions of the great mimic. Miss Bel- 
den has most diligently searched the files of contemporary 
periodicals for further information concerning Foote’s career as a 
dramatist, has pieced together fragmentary reports of such of 
his dramatic pieces as were never printed, has examined a photo- 
stat of the manuscript of the Handsome Housemaid (heretofore 
known to students of eighteenth century drama chiefly through 
the account in Biographia Dramatica), and has discovered a copy 
of one work—Wilkes: An Oratorio .... Written by Mr. Foote— 
not previously listed among his dramatic pieces. Her work will 
be quite useful to all students of eighteenth century comedy. 

The dissertation is divided into three parts. The first con- 
tains a brief, well-written biography. The second, a history 
of the plays, provides the considerable amount of new and 
valuable material mentioned above. The third, entitled “‘Criti- 
cism,’’ is a judicious account of Foote’s place in the history 
of eighteenth century literature—the sort of chapter which 
some suppose is never to be found in a doctoral dissertation. 
Miss Belden is thoroughly acquainted with eighteenth century 
comedy, and she has written a valuable discussion of Foote’s 
merits and faults as a dramatist, of his borrowings (general 
and specific), and of his influence upon his contemporaries and 
successors. In discussing his theory of comedy she might have 
told us more about his predecessors. In theory, even more 
than in practice, Foote is of the great tradition of English 
comedy—that of Jonson, Shadwell, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Fielding. His education may have been a more important 
influence than Miss Belden’s brief mention of it would suggest. 
Foote was an Oxford man, and it is interesting to note how much 
more carefully the University men observed the classical dis- 
tinctions between comedy and tragedy than did such dramatists 
as Lillo, Moore, and Kelly. More emphasis might have been 
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placed on Foote’s The Roman and English Comedy Consider’d 
and Compar’d (1747), in which, during his days as a young 
coffee-house wit, he re-stated the conventional axioms of his 
classical predecessors. But this is a small point; Miss Belden 
has stated Foote’s position accurately. 

The Appendix contains a list of Foote’s plays, notes on the 
stage productions, a useful bibliography, and an index. 


Ohio University 
J. Homer CASKEY 





THE New SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and John Dover Wilson. ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1929. 


All’s Well that Ends Well is a difficult and, for most modern 
readers, a repellent play. The new Cambridge edition stresses 
both these qualities, and leaves the comedy without many 
shreds of either textual or artistic integrity. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s Introduction jauntily dismisses it as a Shakespearean 
indiscretion, inferior in plot to the underlying story of Boc- 
caccio, devoid of interesting characters, written (as it cer‘ainly 
was) in two quite different styles, early and late. 

His colleague, Dr. Dover Wilson, adds the assumption of a 
large amount of non-Shakespearean work, partly in rhyming 
rhetoric and largely in prose. He sums up his ‘strong impression’ 
thus (p. 113): 


‘The Folio text is the product of a Jacobean revision (c. 1605) of an Eliza- 
bethan play perhaps by Shakespeare but if so probably containing pre-Shakes- 
pearian elements, and ... . this revision was undertaken by Shakespeare and 
a collaborator, the bulk of the work devolving upon the latter who was indeed 
left to carry out the final shaping of the play and to finish off many scenes 
begun by his great fellow-worker.’ 


Dr. Dover Wilson has emended the text with a freedom com- 
mensurate to his low opinion of its authenticity—justifying his 
readings, with varying degrees of plausibility, by the assump- 
tion that the Folio printer was misled by peculiarities of Shakes- 
peare’s (or his collaborator’s) spelling and penmanship. He 
has also given a great many new explanations of words and 
phrases, and perhaps a little over-advertised them by repeti- 
tion of comments like ‘no previous editor seems to have noticed 
this, but we have set the matter right,’ ‘the point of this has 
been missed,’ ‘hitherto misunderstood,’ ‘then I shifted the 
comma and daylight came!’ 

Great ingenuity and industry have undoubtedly gone into 
this edition, which, like its predecessors in the same remarkable 
series, will have to be closely studied by investigators. If the 
study is conducted in a rather skeptical spirit, no great injus- 
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tice will be done Dr. Dover Wilson, who admits frankly the very 
tentative nature of some of his assumptions. The chief fault 
of the new Cambridge Shakespeare is its resemblance to the 
galley-slips of those temperamental novelists who defer the 
final decision about their plots to the page proof. The volumes 
are too handsome in form, and a little too self-satisfied in man- 
ner, to fit quite gracefully their function as prolegomena to the 
better Shakespeare that will ultimately grow out of the re- 


searches they represent. 
TUCKER BROOKE 





BRIEF MENTION 


Norsk Riksmdlsordbok, I, 1, columns 1-124. This is the 
first number of the new Norwegian RiksmAl dictionary which 
has long been in preparation. The plans for publishing such 
a dictionary date from 1921; in 1922 Dr. Alf Sommerfelt was 
appointed Editor and in 1924 Stipendiat Tryggve Knudsen 
was made joint Editor. There is a coéperating committee con- 
sisting of four; the publisher is H. Aschehoug & Forlag, Oslo. 
We are not disappointed in the quality of this first issue; it 
is everything that a good modern dictionary should be. A 
distinctive feature is that it is above all a dictionary of mean- 
ings. In regard to this we are told: ‘‘Norsk RiksmAlsordbok’’ 
har satt sig som ml 4 sla fast og forklare betydningen eller de 
skiftende betydninger av sAvidt mulig hvert eneste ord som 
brukes i vart riksmal, og vise nyanserne i sprogbruken gijen- 
nem citater fra riksmAlslitteraturen. When more of this work 
has been issued we shall give a fuller account of it. 

Die Komparation der Adjektiva und Adverbien im Aliteng- 
lischen, von Fritz Seelig, Heidelberg, 1930, Carl Winters Uni- 
versititsbuchhandlung, pp. 79. The author gives very full 
statistics illustrating the various types of comparison of adjec- 
tives (-ra, -ost; -ra, -est, irreg., etc); and to this are added 
chapters on the substantivizing of the comparative and the 
superlative, and on verbal derivatives of comparatives; then 
follows the comparison of adverbs, and finally a brief discussion 
of periphrastic comparison. The last it seems to me, surely a 
native English development. And Dr. Seelig quotes H. 
Kniipfer’s book with approval, apparently; but he is cautious, 
and prefers to leave the question as not wholly settled. The 
overwhelming preponderance of the non-umlauting type (pages 
2-29) as compared with the umlauting type (pages 29-35) is 
what we should expect. I could wish that the author had dis- 
tinguished between northern and southern texts, and between 
poetry and prose. 

Portuguese-English Grammarians and Eighteenth Century 
Spoken English, by Luis Cardim, Porto, Portugal, 1930, pp. 51. 
From the works of Portuguese grammarians of English who 
wrote in the XVIIIth century the author of this booklet gleans 
some interesting information applicable to the problem of the 
ME. ai, and ei, ME. long a, and the vowel in the combinations 
ar, er, ir, or, ur, in eighteenth century English. 

Island; Motsatsernas 6, av Hjalmar Lindroth, Hugo Geber’s 
Férlag, Stockholm, 1930, pp. 240. This is a handbook without 
foot-notes; it is intended to furnish the general Swedish reader 
with an account of Iceland, and its people, their material and 
intellectual culture now and in the 1060 years that have 
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passed since the settlement. It is a popular book, but pop- 
ular in 'the very best sense of the word; for the author knows 
well what he is writing about, and he can tell it interestingly. 
Also, when he comes to the chapter on the language, we have 
that too treated interestingly and thoroughly, and (and that 
is important) in accordance with the state of scientific knowledge 
of that subject; and in a popular book that is not always the 
case. The chapters on the material culture gives considerable 
space to the manner of dressing now and in the past, to houses, 
occupations, communications, etc; in the second part of the 
book there is a chapter on sports and games, one on schools, 
education and science, one on music, art and the theatre, and 
one each for the language and the literature. There are 53 
good illustrations, among them one of Akureyri, and on page 48 
a fine ‘close-up’ of houses of Reykjavik. The book is beautifully 
gotten up and excellently printed. 

Attention is at this time called to the following works: 
Norske elvenamn, av Gustav Indreb¢, sirtryck fra Namn 
och Bygd, 1928, pp. 132-176; De firsta Germanerna, av 
Arnold Nordling, évertryck ur Finsk Museum, 1929 pp. 61-93, 
with a Referat in German; Aligermanische Kulturprobleme von 
Franz Rolf Schréder, 1929 1 pp. 150, Walter de Gruyter & Co, 
Berlin; Mittelenglische Sprach- und Literaturproben, mit ety- 
mologischen W drterbuch herausgegeben von A. Brandl und O. 
Zippel, zweite Auflage, Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1927, pp. 423; Spoken English, on the basis of the work of E. 
Th. True and O. Jespersen, 10 edition, pp. 102; and Ergdnzungs- 
heft su True-Jespersen: Spoken English, fiinfte Auflage neu 
bearbeitet von W. E. Collinson. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 
1929, pp. 80; An International Language, by Otto Jespersen, 
New York, 1929, W. W. Norton & Co., pp. 196 (the main part 
deals with ‘Novial’); Hdllristningar och Kulturbruk, bidrag till 
belysning av de nordiska bronsaldersristningarnas innebérd, 
av Oscar Almgren, Stockholm 1926-27, pp. 337, containing 
numerous reproductions (published as Kungliga Vitterhets 
Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar 35); Com- 
parative Idiom, An Introduction to the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages, by R. J. Hayes, Dublin, 1927, pp. 107. (the purpose of 
the book is to assist the student ‘in gaining possession of a 
broader linguistic outlook’; the languages whose idiomatic com- 
binations are compared are English, French, Italian, Spanish 
Portuguese, German, Dutch, Danish, Irish, Russian and: Fin- 
nish); Folk og Sprog, published by H. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, 
1930, pp. 98. This is a series of six radio lectures as follows: 1, 
“Arkeologien og folket,’”’ A. W. Brégger; ‘‘Polarfolk,” H. U. 
Sverdrup; “‘Vart polarfolk,’’ Konrad Nielsen; “Sproget og sam- 
fundet,”’ Alf Sommerfelt; “Sproget og individet,’’ Olaf Broch; 
“Sproget og talen,’’ Ernst W. Selmer. 
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The first two volumes of Professor George O. Curme’s 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, to be issued in three volumes, are now in 
press. Volume I, Syntax, will be issued in January; the third 
volume will be written by Professor Hans Kurath. The pub- 


lisher is D. C. Heath & Co. 
Georce T. From 





NECROLOGY 
KuNO FRANCKE 

Professor Kuno Francke devoted his life to furthering a 
better understanding of German culture, and his death on the 
twenty-fifth of last June was an irreparable loss. There is no 
one to take his place, no one so peculiarly qualified to interpret 
to America the life and thought of Germany. 

Professor Francke was born in Kiel in 1855. He took his 
doctor’s degree in 1878 at the University of Munich, which 
fifty years later bestowed upon him also its honorary degree. 
In 1884 he came to Harvard. As professor of German literature 
he conceived his subject in such a broad spirit that his change 
of title in 1896 to professor of German culture meant no far- 
reaching change in his teaching or his interests. A little later, 
from 1902 on, came his work as curator of the Germanic Mu- 
seum. In 1917, after thirty three years of service, Professor 
Francke retired from active teaching, but he retained until 
his death the honorary curatorship and an active responsibility 
for the Germanic Museum. 

Professor Francke was an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher 
in all his courses, but it was a special privilege to have the closer 
contacts of advanced study with him. His simple, sincere, and 
generous nature endeared him alike to his graduate students 
and his faculty colleagues. 

As a scholar Professor Francke’s chief works are his History 
of German Literature and his Kulturwerte der deutschen Literatur 
The title of this latter work and the original title of the former, 
namely Social Forces in German Literature, both suggest that 
which gives these works their distinctive character. They are 
not only studies in literature but also studies in German civiliza- 
tion. Professor Francke has written many thoughtful articles 
on various men and movements of modern Germany, always 
from the political and cultural point of view of a liberal. For 
him the period of the war was a sad one in which he must have 
felt at times as if his life work were being annihilated. For- 
tunately he lived long enough to realize how far this was from 
being true. 

Professor Francke was the recipient of many honors. He 
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was an honorary member of the Deutsche Akademie, a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the Med- 
iaeval Academy, and of the American Philosophical Society. 
In 1917 he was president of the Modern Language Association 
of America. He received honorary degrees from several univer- 
sities, including Harvard. 

Professor Francke created the Germanic Museum of Har- 
vard. He has planned it and developed it so wisely that it 
gives, with quite limited contents, a singularly complete im- 
pression. Thus with a perfection all its own it serves its impor- 
tant cultural purpose and stands also as a fine and enduring 
monument to Professor Francke. 

NeiL C, Brooks 


University of Illinois 

















are included in 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 






such as altimeter, insulin, robot, 


ethyl gas, Cather, Sandburg, etc. 
452,000 Entries 6000 Illustrations § 2700 Pages 


The New International is considered the 
“Supreme Authority” wherever English is used. 


Send for free new illustrated pamphlet 


G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 

















